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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





With this number of the “ Register” its readers are presented with the commencement of 
the EnetisH Racine CALENDAR, carefully compiled from the Sporting Magazines. The pedi- 
grees of the winning horses have been almost invariably added, and we have employed «!] the 
leisure at our command in rendering it as complete and valuable as possible. Preceding the 
Calendar will be found a “ Description of the Courses,” and their length, with the “‘ Abbrevia- 
tions used in the Calendar,” and other matters calculated to afford a better understanding of 
English Racing. 

Several very valuable communications have been received which will appear in the October 
number ; among them we have to express our grateful acknowledgments to “ B.” for an article 
on ‘‘ The English and American Turf”—alsv to J..J., Esq., for a “* Memoir of Lady Cliffden.” 

Lists of the Blood Stock of several gentlemen have been received. All those now on hand 
will appear im the next number. 

Mr. H. H., of Locust Grove ; your request is complied with. 

The friend who sent us a caricature from Columbia has our thanks , we had never met with 
it before. 

J.C. S. need be under no apprehension about the pedigrees of his two mares. We know 
them well, and will send him the desired certificates directly. 

The letter of H. L. G., of Alexandria, is beneath our notice. 

T. B. T., of Mount Meigs, asks ‘‘ How muchis a head as used in the measurement of Eng- 
lish Eclipse?’ He misunderstands the Lecturer, who intends to convey the idea that the 
length of the head being ascertained, the other proportions of the animal are to be measured by 
it, as thus (see page 71):—‘“‘ The neck should measure but one head in length ;” that is, the 
neck should measure the same length as the head, whatever length the head should be. The pro- 
portions of ahorse are not varied by the size, and to ascertain them correctly, get the length of 
his head, and measure with that. 

The names of Albornoz, Beatrice of Ferrara, and Multicaulis, are claimed. 





Notice to Subscribers. 


We desire to call the attention of the subscribers of the “‘Turr REaIsTEeR ” to the terms of 
subscription. Since the Magazine fell into the hands of the present publishers, many of its 
oldest friends have assured them that it has been much improved, not only in the character of 
its contents, but in its typographical appearance and embellishments ; indeed the editor has 
been frequently asked how he contrived to give so many and such highly finished engravings ? 
The answer has been, that if the subscribers to the work would promptly comply with the 
terms of subscription, he would undertake there should be no falling off in its character and 
appearance—that he was determined to give the magazine a fair trial, whatever it might cost, 
and confidently relied upon the liberality of the Breeders and Turfmen of the country to sup- 
port him. The magazine shall not languish in our hands ; and though it must either pay for 
itself or be discontinued, while it continues to be published by the present proprietors, no outlay 
of time, labor hor money shall be spared, to make it equal in all respects to any Sporting Ma- 
gazine in the language. Willits friends support it? From what we have done they may form 
a pretty correct estimate of what we are willing and able to do hereafter, provided they fur- 
nish us with the means. We desire to put the question distinctly to each of our subscribers— 
Will you sustainus? If they pay their subscriptions promptly, we shall “go ahead,” and chal- 
lenge competition. 

If a portion of our Subscribers should fail to receive the October number, they must attri- 
bute it to our inability and consequent unwillingness to furnish so expensive a magazine with- 
out the slightest equivalent. If we choose to work for nothing, we are not equally willing to 
expend our limited means in forwarding the interests and contributing to the gratification of 
those who care not whether we sink or swim. 





A WEEK IN THE WOODLANDS ; 


OR SCENES ON THE ROAD, IN THE FIELD, AND ROUND THE FIRE. 


Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


DAY THE FOURTH. 


WueEwn we had entered Tom’s hospitable dwelling, and delivered 
over our guns to be duly cleaned, and the dogs to be suppered, by 
Tim Matlock, I passed through the parlor on my way to my own crib, 
where I found Archer in close confabulation with a tall rawboned 
Dutchman, with a keen freckled face, small ’cute gray eyes, looking 
suspiciously about from under the shade of a pair of straggling sandy 
eyebrows, small reddish whiskers, and a head of carrotty hair as rough 
and tangled as a fox’s back. His aspect was a wondrous mixture of 
sneakingness and smartness, and his expression did most villainously 
belie him, if he were not as sharp a customer as ever wagged an 
elbow, or betted on a horse-race. 

“ Frank”—exclaimed Harry as I entered, “I make you know Mr. 
McTaggart, better known hereabouts as the flying Dutchman, though 
how he came by a Scotch name [ can’t pretend to say—he keeps the 
best quarter horses, and plays the best hand of whist in the country ; 
—and now, get yourself clean as quick as possible, for Tom never 
gives one five minutes wherein to dress himself—so bustle.” 

And off he went as he had finished speaking, and I, shaking my 
new friend cordially by an exceeding bony unwashed paw, inconti- 
nently followed his example—and in good time I did so; for I had 
scarcely changed my shooting boots and wet worsteds for slippers and 
silk socks—before my door, as usual, was lounged open by Tom’s 
massy foot, and I was thus exhorted—‘“ Come, come, your supper’s 
gittin’ cold—I never see such men as you and Archer is—you're 
wash, wash, wash—all day !—Iv’s little water enough that you use 
any other ways.” 

“Why, is there any other use for water—Tom ?”—I asked, simply 
enough. 

“It’s lucky if there aint anyhow—leastwise where you and Archer 
is—,else you'd leave none for the rest of us. It’s a good thing 
you han’t thought of washing your d—d stinking hides in rum 
—you will be at it some of these odd days, I warrant me—why now, 
McTaggart, it’s only yesterday [ caught Archer up stairs there, a fid- 
dling away up there at his teeth with a little ivory brush—brushing 
them with cold water—cleaning them he calls it! D—n all such 
trash, says [.” 

While I was listening in mute astonishment, wondering whether tn 
truth the old savage never cleaned his teeth, Archer made his appear- 
ance, and toa better supper never did [ sit down, than was spread at 
the old round table, in such profusion as might have well sufficed to 
feed a troop of horse. 


“What have we got here, Tom ?”—cried Harry as he took the head 
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of the social board—* Quail-pie, by George !—-are there any peppers 
in it Tom 2” 

“¢ Sartain there is,’—replied that worthy, “and a prime rump-steak 
in the bottom, and some first-best salt pork chopped fine, and three 
small onions—like littke Wax-skin used to fix them, when he was up 
here all last fall.” 

“Take some of this pie, Frank,”—said Archer, as he handed me a 
huge plate of leafy reeking pie-crust, with a slice of fat steak, and a 
plump hen quail, and gravy, and etceteras, that might have made an 
Alderman’s mouth water—“and if you don’t say it’s the very best 
thing you ever tasted, you are not half so good a judge as I used to 
hold you. It took little Johnny and myself three wet days to con- 
coct it. Pie, Tom, or roast pig?” he continued—* or broiled wood- 
cock? Here they are, all of them.” 

“ Why, I reckon I'll take cock—briled meat wants to be ate right 
stret away as soon as it comes off the griddle; and of all d—d nice 
ways of cooking, to brile a thing, quick now, over hot hickory ashes, 
is the best for me !” 

“| believe you’re right about eating the cock first, for they will not 
be worth a farthingif they get cold. So you stick to the pig, do you 
—hey, McTaggart? Well, there is no reckoning on tastes—holloa 
Tim—look sharp! the champagne all ’round—I’m choking ! 

And for some time no sound was heard, but the continuous clatter 
of knives and forks, the occasional popping of a cork, succeeded by 
the gurgling of the generous wine as it flowed into the tall rummers 
—and every now and then a loud and rattling eructation from ‘Tom 
Draw ; who, as he said, could never half enjoy a meal if he could not 
stop now and then to blow off steam. Atlast, however—for supper, 
alas! like all other earthly pleasures, must come to an end—* The 
fairest still the fleetest”—our appetites waned gradually ; and notwith- 
standing Harry’s earnest exhortations, and the production of a broiled 
ham-bone, devilled to the very utmost pitch of English mustard, soy, 
oil of Aix, and cayenne pepper, by no hands, as may be guessed, but 
those of that universal genius Timothy—one by one, we gave over 
our labors edacious, to betake us to potations of no small depth or 
frequency. 

“It is directly contrary to my rule, Frank, to drink before a good 
day’s shooting—and a good day I mean to have to-morrow !—but I 
am thirsty, and the least thought chilly—so here goes for a debauch ! 
—Tim, look in my box with the clothes, and you will fmd two flasks 
of curacao; bring them down, and a dozen lemons, and some lump 
sugar—look alive! and you Tom, out with your best brandy—l’ll 
make a jorum that will open your eyes tight before you’ve done with 
it. That’s right Tim—now get the soup tureen, the biggest one, and 
see that it’s clean—The old villain has not got a punch bewl—bring 
half a dozen of champagne, a bucket full of ice, and then go down 
into the kitchen, and make two quarts of green tea, as strong as pos- 
sible ; and when it’s made, set it to cool in the ice-house !” 

In a few minutes all the ingredients were at hand—the rind, peeled 
carefully from all the lemons, was deposited with two tumblers full of 
finely powdered sugar in the bottom of the tureen—thereupon were 
poured instantly three pints of pale old Cogniac—and these were left 
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to steep, without admixture, until Tim Matlock made his entrance with 
the cold, strong, green tea—two quarts of this, strained clear, were 
added to the brandy, and then two flasks of curacao! Into this 
mixture a dozen large lumps of clear ice were thrown, and the whole 
stirred up till the sugar was entirely suspended—then pop! pop! 
went the long necks, and their creaming nectar was discharged into 
the bowl—and by the bedy of Bacchus—as the Italians swear—and 
by his soul toe, which he never steeped in such delicious nectar, what 
a drink that was, when it was completed. Even Tom Draw, who 
ever was much disposed to lock upon strange potables as trash, and 
who had eyed the whole proceedings with ill-concealed suspicion and 
disdain, when he had quaffed off a pint-beaker full, which he did with- 
out once moving the vessel from his head—smacked his lips with a 
report which might have been heard half a mile off, and which re- 
sembled very nearly the crack of a first-rate huntsman’s whip. 

“That’s net slow, now!’—he said, half dabiously—* to tell God’s 
truth now, that’s first rate—I reckon, though, it weuld be better if 
there wasn’t that tea into it—it makes it weak and trashy like !” 

“ You be hanged!” answered Harry, “that’s mere affectation—that 
smack of your lips teld the story—did you ever hear such an infernal 
sound? I never did, by George !” 

“Begging your pardon, Measter Archer’—interpesed Timothy, 
pulling his forelock, with an expression of profound respect, mingled 
with a ludicrous air of regret, at being forced to differ in the least de- 
gree from his master—‘ Begging your pardon, Measter Archer, that 
was a roommer noise, and by a vary gre-at de-al too—when Measter 
McTavish sneezed me clean eet o’ t? wagon 1” 

“ What’s that ?—what the devil’s that?” cried I—“this McTavish 
must be a queer genivs—one day I hear of his frightening a bull out 
ef a meadow, and next of his sneezing a man out of a phaeten.” 

“It’s simply true!—oth are simply true !—We were driving very 
slowly on an immensely het day in the middle of August, between 
{vebanon Springs and Claverack—Mc'Tavish and I on the front seat, 
and Tim behind. Well! we were creeping at a foot’s pace, up a long, 
steep hill, just at the very hottest time of day—net a word had been 
spoken for above an hour, for we were all tired and languid—except 
once, when McTavish asked for his third tumbler, since breakfast, of 
Starke’s Farentesh, of which we had three two-quart bottles in the 
liquor case—when suddenly, without any sign or warning, McTavish 
gave asneeze which, on my honor, was scarcely inferior in loudness 
to a pistol shot! ‘The horses started almost eff the road,I jumped 
about half a foot off my seat, and positively, without exaggeration, 
Timothy tumbled slap out of the wagon into the road, and lay there 
sprawling in the dust, while Mac sat perfectly unmoved, without a 
smile upon his face, looking straight before him, exactly as if nothing 
had happened.” 

‘Nonsense, Harry,” exclaimed I—‘ That positively won't go 
down.” 

‘¢‘ That’s an etarnal lie, now, Archer!” Tom chimed in—* leastwise 
I don’t know why I should say so neither—for | never saw no de- 
viltry goin on yet, that did’nt come as nat’ral to McTavish, as lying 
to a minister, or”— 
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“Rum to Tom Draw !’—responded Harry—* But it’s true as the 
gospel, ask Timothy there !” 

** Nay it’s all true—only it’s scarce so bad i’ t’ story, as it was i’ 
right airnest !—Ay cooped oot o’ t’ drag—loike ivry thing—my hinder 
eend was sair a moonth and better !” 

‘ Now then,” said [—* it’s Tom’s turn; let us hear about the bull.” 

“ Oh, the bull!” answered Tom—* Well you see, Archer there, and 
little Waxskin—you know little Waxskin, 1 guess, Mister Forester 
—and old McTavish, had gone down to shoot to Hell-hole—where we 
was yesterday, you see!—well now! it was hot—hot, worst kind, I 
tell you—and I was sort o’ tired out—so Waxskin, in he goes into the 
thick, and Archer arter him, and up the old crick side—thinkin, you 
see, that we was goin up, where you and I walked yesterday—but 
not a bit of it—we never thought of no such thing, not we! We 
sot ourselves down underneath the haystacks, and made ourselves 
two good stiff horns of toddy—and cooled off there, all in the shade, 
as slick as silk. Well arter we’d been there quite a piece, bang! we 
hears, in the very thick of the swamp—bang! bang !—and then I 
heerd Harry Archer roar out “mark! mark !—Tom, mark ! you old fat 
rascal,”’—and sure enough, right where I should have been, if I’d 
been a doin right, out came two woodcock—big ones—they looked 
like hens, and | kind o’ thought it was a shame, so J got up to go to 
them, and called McTavish to go with me—but torights, jest as he 
was a gittin up, a heap of critters, comes all chasin up, scart by a 
dog, I reckon, kickin their d—d heels up, and bellowin like mad—and 
there was one young bull amongst them, quite a lump of a bull now 
I tell you ; and the bull he came up pretty nigh to us, and stood, and 
stawmped, and sort o’ snorted, as if he did’nt know right what he 
would be arter, and McTavish, he gits up, and turns right round with 
his back to the critter; he’d got a bit of a round jacket on, and he 
stoops down till his head came right atween his legs, kind o’ strad- 
dlin like, so that the bull could see nothing of him but his t’other 
eend, and his head right under it, chin uppermost, with his d—d 
big black whiskers, lookin as fierce as all h—l, and fiercer—well! the 
bull he stawmped agin, and pawed, and bellowed, and I was in hopes, 
I swon, that he would have hooked him—but jest then McTavish, 
starts to run, goin along as I have told you, hind eend foremost— 
bo-oo went the bull, a-boo-o0, and off he starts like a strick, with his tail 
stret-on-eend, and his eyes starin, and all the critters arter him, and 
then they kind o’ circled round—and all stood still and stared—and 
stawmped, ’till he got nigh to them, and then they all stricks off 
agin—and so they went on—runnin and then standin still,—and so 
they went on the hull of a hour, I’ll be bounded—and I lay there upon 
my back laughin ’till I was stiff and sore all over—and then came 
Waxskin and old Archer, wrathy as h—l, and swearin’—Lord how 
they did swear !—They’d been a slavin there through the d—d thorns 
and briars, and the old stinkin mud holes, and flushed a most almighty 
sight of cock, where the brush was too thick to shoot them, and every 
one they flushed, he came stret out into the open field, where Archer 
knew we should have been, and where we should have killed a 
thunderin mess, and no mistake—and they went on damnin, and 
wonderin, and sweatin through the brush, till they got out to the far 
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eend, and there they had to make tracks back to us through the bog 
meadow, under a brilin sun, and when they did get back, the bull 
was jest a goin through the bars—and every d—d drop o’ the rum 
was drinked up—and the sun was settin, and the day’s shootin— 
that was spoiled!—and then McTavish tantalized them the worst 
sort. But I did laugh to kill—it was the best I ever did see, was 
that spree—Ha! ha! ha!” 

And, as he finished, he burst out into his first hoarse laugh, in which 
I chorusd him most heartily, having in truth been in convulsions, be- 
tween the queerness of his lingo, and the absurdly grotesque attitudes 
into which he threw himself, in imitating the persons concerning 
whom his story ran—after this, jest succeeded jest ! and story, story ! 
till in good truth, the glass circling the while with most portentous 
speed, I began to feel bees in my head, and till in truth no one, I 
believe, of the party, was entirely collected in his thoughts, except 
Tom Draw, whom it is as impossible for liquor to affect, as it would 
be for brandy to make a hogshead drunk, and who stalked off to bed 
with an air of solemn gravity that would have well become a Spanish 
Grandee of the olden time, telling us as he left the room, that we 
were all as drunk as h—l, and that we should be stinkin in our 
beds till noon to-morrow—a prediction, by the way, which he took 
right good care to defeat in his own person—for in less than five 
hours after we retired, which was about the first of the small hours, 
he rushed into my room, and finding that the awful noises, which he 
made, had no effect in waking me, dragged me bodily out of bed, 
and clapping my wet sponge in my face, walked off, as he said, to 
fetch the bitters, which were to make me fine as silk upon the instant. 

This time, I must confess that I did not look with quite so much 
disgust on the old apple-jack ; and in fact, after a moderate horn, I 
completed my ablutions, and found myself perfectly fresh and ready 
for the field. Breakfast was soon despatched, and on this occasion 
as soon as we had got through the broiled ham and eggs, the wagon 
made its appearance at the door. 

“What’s this, Harry,” 1 exclaimed, “where are we bound for 
now 2” 

“Why, Master Frank,” he answered, “to tell you the plain truth, 
while you were sleeping off the effects of the last night’s regent’s 
punch, I was on foot enquiring into the state of matters and things ; 
and since we have pretty well exhausted our home beats, and I have 
heard that some ground, about ten miles distant, is in prime order, I 
have determined to take a try there—but we must look pretty lively, 
for it is seven now, and we have got a drive of ten stiff miles before 
us. Now, old Grampus, are you ready 2” 

“ Aye! aye!” responded Tom, and mounted up—a work of no small 
toil for him—into the back seat of the wagon, where J soon took my 
seat beside him, with the two well-broke setters crouching at our feet, 
and the three guns strapped neatly to the side rails of the wagons. 
Harry next mounted the box. Tim touched his hat and jumped up to 
his side, and off we rattled at a merry trot, wheeling around the rival 
tavern which stood in close propinquity to ‘T'om’s—then turning short 
again to the left hand, along a broken stony road, with several high and 
long hills, and very awkward bridges in the valleys, to the North-west- 
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ward of the village. Five miles brought us into a pretty little village 
lying at the base of another ridge of what might almost be denomi- 
nated mountains, save that they were cultivated to the very top—as 
we paused on the brow of this, another glorious valley spread out to 
our view, with the broad sluggish waters of the Wallkill winding away, 
with hardly any visible motion, towards the North-east, through a 
vast tract of meadow land covered with high, rank grass, dotted with 
clumps of willows and alder brakes—and interspersed with large deep 
swamps, thick-set with high grown timber—while far beyond these to the 
West, lay the high variegated chain of the Shawangunk mountains. Rat- 
tling briskly down the hill we passed another thriving village, built on 
the mountain side—made two or three sharp ugly turns, sti!l going at a 
smashing pace, and coming on the level ground, entered an extensive 
cedar swamp, impenetrable above with the dark boughs of the ever- 
green colossi, and below with half a dozen varieties ef rhododendron, 
calmia, and azalia—through this dark dreary track, the road ran 
straight as the bird flies, supported on the trunks of trees—constitu- 
ting what is here called a corduroy road—an article which, praise be to 
all the gods, is disappearing now so rapidly, that this is the only bit 
to be found in the civilized regions of New York—and bordered to 
the right and left by ditches of black tenacious mire. Beyond this 
we scaled another sandy hillock, and pulled up at a little wayside 
tavern, at the door of which Harry set himself lustily to halloa— 

“Why, John—hilloa, hillo—John Riker!” 

Whereon, out came, stooping low to pass under the lintel of a very 
fair sized door, one of the tallest men I ever looked upon—hisheight 
too, was exaggerated by the narrowness of his chest and shoulders, 
which would have been rather small for a man of five foot seven—but 
to make up for this, his legs were monstrous—his arms muscular, and 
his whole frame evidently powerful and athletic, though his gait was 
slouching, and his air singularly awkward and unhandy. 

“Why, how do, Mr. Archer—I had’nt heerd you was in these 
pairts—after woodcock I reckon.” 

“Yes, John; as usual; and you must go along with us, and shew 
us the best ground !” 

“ Well, you see, I carn’t go to day—for Squire Breawn, and Dan 
Faushea, and a whole grist of Goshen boys is comin over to the island 
here to fish, but you carn’t well go wrong.” 

“ Why not—are birds plenty ?” 

** Well! I guess they be—plentier than ever yet I see them here.” 

“ By Jove ! that’s good news,” Harry answered—* where shall we 
find the first ?” 

“Why, amost anywheres—but here jist down by the first bridge 
there’s a hull heap—leastwise there was a Friday—and then you’d 
best go onto the second bridge and keep the edge of the hill right up 
and down to Merrit’s island—and then beat down here home to the first 
bridge again—but won’t you liquor ?” 

“No! not this morning, John; we did our liquoring last night. 
Tom, do you hear what John says ?” 

“T hear, I hear,” growled out old Tom, ‘but the critter lies like 
h—l. He always does lie, d—n him.” 

“ Well, here goes, and we'll soon see !”—and away we went again, 
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spinning down a little descent, to a flat space between the hill-foot and 
the river—having a thick tangled swamp on the right, and a small 
boggy meadow full of grass, breast high, with a thin epen alder grove 
beyond it on the left. Just as we reached the bridge Harry pulled up. 
“‘ Jump out, boys—jump out!—here’s the spot.”* 

‘“‘T tell you there aint none: d—n you! ‘There aint none never 
here, nor haint been these six years—you know that now, yourself, 
Archer.” 

“We'll try it, all the same,” said Harry—who was coolly loading 
his gun! “ ‘The season has been wetter than common, and this ground 
is generally too dry. Drive on, Tim, over the bridge, into the hollow, 
you'll be out of shot there—and wait till we come. Hollo! mark— 
Tom.” 

For as the wagon wheels rattled upon the bridge up jumped a cock 
out of the ditch by the road side, from under a willow brush, and 
skimmed past all of us within five yards. ‘Tom Draw and I, who 
had got out after Harry, were but in the act of ramming down our first 
barrels; but Harry, who had loaded one, and was at that moment 
putting down the wad upon the second, dropped his ramrod with the 
most perfect sang-froid I ever witnessed, took a cap out of his right- 
hand pocket, applied it to the cone, and pitching up his gun, knocked 
down the bird as he wheeled to cross the road behind us, by the 
cleverest shot possible. 

“'That’s pretty well for no birds! anyhow, Tom,” he exclaimed, 
dropping his butt to load. “Go and gather that bird, Frank, to save 
time, he lies in the wagon rut, there. How now? down charge, you 
Chase—sir ! what are you about ?” 

The bird was quickly bagged, and Harry loaded—we stepped 
across a dry ditch, and both dogs made game at the same instant. 

‘Follow the red dog, Frank,” cried Archer—* and go very s!ow— 
there are birds here!” and as he spoke, while the dogs were crawling 
along, cat-like, pointing at every step, and then again creeping onward, 
up skirred two birds under the very nose of the white setter, and cross- 
ed quite tothe leftof Harry. I saw him raise his gun, but that was all 
—for at the self same moment one rose to me, and my ear caught the 
flap of yet another to my right—five barrels were discharged so quickly 
thai they made but three reports—I cut my bird well down, and look- 
ing quickly to the left, saw nothing but a stream of feathers drifting 
along the wind—at the same moment old Tom shouted on the right— 
“‘T have killed two, by George !—what have you done, boys”—* ‘T'wo 
—I,” said Archer.—* Wait, Frank, don’t you begin to load till one of 
us is ready—there’ll be another cock up, like enough! keep your bar- 
rel—I’ll be ready in a jiffy !” 

And well it was that I obeyed him, for at the squeak of the card, 
in its descent down his barrel, another bird did rise, and was making 
off for the open alders, when my whole charge riddled him—and in- 
stantly at the report three more flapped up, and of course went off un- 
harmed—but we marked them, one by one, down in the grass at the 
wood edge. Harry loaded again, we set off to pick up our dead 
birds—Shot drew, as [ thought, on my first, and pointed dead within 
a yard of where he fell—I walked up carelessly, with my gun under 
my arm, and was actually stooping to bag him, as I thought—when 
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whiz—one rose almost in my face ; and, bothered by seeing us all round 
him, towered straight up into the air. Taken completely by surprise, 
I blazed away in a hurry, and missed clean—but not five yards did he 
go, before Tom cut him down—* Aha! boy, whose eye’s wiped 
now ?” 

‘Mine, Tom, very fairly—but can that be the same cock I knock- 
ed down, Archer ?” 

“Not a bit of it, I saw your’s fall dead as a stone—he lies half a 
yard farther in that tussoc !” 

“How the deuce did yousee him?—why you were shooting your own 
at the same moment !” 

“All knack, Frank—I marked both my own and your’s, and one of 
Tom’s beside—are you ready ?—hold up, Shot,—there, he has got your 
dead bird--was not I right ?—and look to—for by Jove he is standing 
on another, with the dead bird in his mouth—that’s pretty, is it not?” 

Again two rose, and both were killed—one by Tom, and one by 
Archer—my gun hanging fire. 

“That’s nine birds down before we have bagged one,” said Ar- 
cher—*“ I hope no more will rise, or we'll be losing these”—but this 
time his hopes were not destined to meet accomplishment, for seven 
more woodcock got up—five of which were scattered in the grass 
around us, wing-broken or dead—before we had even bagged the 
bird which Shot was gently mouthing. 
ace never saw any thing like this in my life, ‘Tom—did you 2” cried 

arry. 

a PT iiaieos did, by George,” responded Tom—* Now do you think 
there’s any three men to be found in York, such d—d etarnal fools as 
to be willing to shoot a match agin us 2” 

“'To be sure I do, lots of them—and to beat us too, to boot, you 
stupid old porpoise—why there’s Harry T , and Nick L and 
adozen more of them, that you and 1 would have no more chance 
with, than a gallon of brandy would have of escaping from you at a 
single sittng—but we have shot pretty well to-day. Now do, for 
heaven’s sake, let us try to bag them!” 

And scattered though they were in all directions, among the most 
infernal tangled grass I ever stood on, those excellent dogs retrieved 
them one by one, till every bird was pocketed—we then beat on and 
swept the rest of the meadow, and the outer verge of the alders, pick- 
ing up three more birds—muaking a total of seventeen brought to bag, 
in less than half an hour. We then proceeded to the wagon, took a 
good pull of water from a beautiful clear spring by the road-side, pro- 
perly qualified with whiskey, and rattled on about one mile farther to 
the second bridge. Here we again got out. 

“ Now Tim,” said Harry, “ mark me well! Drive gently to the old 
barrack yonder under the West end of that woodside, unhitch the 
horses and tie them in the shade—you can give them a bite of meadow 
hay at the same time—and then get luncheon ready, we shall be with 
you by two o’clock at farthest.” 

“ Ay !ay' Sir’—and off he drove at a steady pace, while we 
striking into the meadow, to the left hand of the road, went along get- 
ting sport such as I never beheld, or even dreamed of before—for 
about five hundred yards in width from the stream, the ground was 
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soft and miry to the depth of some four inches, with long sword grass 
quite knee-deep, and every fifty yards a bunch of willows or swamp 
alders. In every clump of bushes we found from three to five birds, 
and as the shooting was for the most part very open, we rendered on 
the whole a good account of them—the dogs throughout behaved 
superbly, and ‘om was altogether frantic with the excitement of the 
sport. ‘The time seemed short indeed, and I could not for a moment 
have imagined that it was even noon, when we reached the barrack. 
This was a hut of rude unplaned boards, which had been put up 
formerly with the intent of furnishing a permanent abode for some 
laboring men, but which, having been long deserted, was now used 
only as a temporary shelter by charcoal- burners, hay-makers, or like 
ourselves, stray sportsmen. It was, however, though rudely built 
and fallen considerably into decay, perfectly beautiful from its roman- 
tic site ; for it stood just at the end of a long tangled covert, with 
a huge pin oak tree, leaning abruptly out from an almost preci- 
pitous bank of yellow sand, completely canopying it; while from a 
crevice in the sand-stone there welled out a little source of chrystal 
water, which expanded into as sweet a basin, as ever served a Dryad 
for her bath in Arcady of old. Before it stretched the wide sweep of 
meadow land, with the broad blue Wallkill gliding through it, fringed 
by a skirt of coppice, and the high mountains, veiled with a soft au- 
tumnal mist, sleeping beyond, robed in their many colored garb of 
crimson, gold, and greenery. Beside the spring the indefatigable 
Tim had kindled a bright glancing fire, while in the basin were cool- 
ing two long-necked bottles of the Baron’s best—a clean white cloth 
was spread in the shade before the barrack door—with plates and 
cups, and bread cut duiy, and a travelling case of cruets with all the 
other appurtenances needful. On our appearance he commenced 
rooting in a heap of embers and soon produced six nondescript look- 
ing articles enclosed—as they dress maintenon cutlets or red mullet— 
in double sheets of greasy letter paper—these he incontinently dish- 
ed, and to my huge astonishment they turned out to be three couple 
of our woodcock, which that indefatigable varlet had picked, and 
baked under the ashes, according to some strange idea, whether ori- 
ginal or borrowed at second hand from his master, | never was en- 
abled to ascertain. The man, be whom he may, that invented 
that plat, is second neither to Caramel nor to Ude—the exquisite 
juicy tenderness of the meat, the preservation of the gravy, the rich- 
ness of the trail—by heaven they were inimitable. 

In that sweet spot we loitered a full hour—then counted our bag, 
which amounted alread~ to fifty-nine cock, not including those with 
which Tim’s gastronomic art had spread for us a table in the wilder- 
ness—then leaving him to pack up and meet us at the spot where we 
first started—we struck down the stream homeward, shooting our 
way along a strip of coppice about ten yards in breadth, bounded on 
one side by the dry bare bank of the river, and on the other by the 
open meadows. We of course kept the verges of this covert, our 
dogs working down the middle, and so well did we manage it, that 
when we reached the wagon, just as the sun was setting, we num- 
bered seventy-three birds bagged, besides two which were so cut by 
the shot as to be useless, six which we had devoured, and four or five 
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which we lost in spite of the excellence of our retrievers. When we 
got home again, although the Dutchman was on the spot promising us 
a quarter race upon the morrow, and pressing earnestly for a rubber 
to-night, we were too much used up to think of any thing but a guod 
supper and an early bed. 





BLOOMSBURY, 
WINNER OF THE DERBY STAKES AT EPsoM, 1839. 


Tue following memoir is accompanied by a Portrait, engraved by 
Dick, on steel, from one given in the London (New) Sporting Maga- 
zine for July, which was engraved by J. W. Archer, from a painting 
by A. Cooper, R. A. Of four pictures of Bloomsbury, in our pos- 
session, we make no doubt the one selected is beyond comparison 
the most faithful; and it is so regarded by our contemporaries across 
the Atlantic, who pronounce it “an admirable portrait, about which 
there can be no dispute.” Mr. Cooper appears to have obtained a 
correct pedigree of the form and bearing of the horse. Mr. Herring 
jotted down his points, in “ Bell’s Life in London,” (given in our last) 
| in an odd style of judgment; for he thinned his neck—made his head 
merely strong, shoulders fine, etc. etc. Bloomsbury is emphatically 
| a coarse horse—a strapping colt—a fortunate one in himself, but not 
a fortunate one to his owners. He has won the Derby—and a law- 

suit! He has caused a non-settlement of a settlement! He has 

embroiled lords with lords—lords with commoners—and commoners 
| frightfully with each other! , Jie has made Mr. Weatherby (the Stud 
Book and’ Racing Calendar man,) look “like a sick girl!” He has 
enriched butchers and waiters, and empoverished hazard men, peers, 
monoptics, and gentlemen! He has “ frighted Postmasters-gencral 
from their propriety,” like the bell at Cyprus! He has surprised 
with the wealth of hundreds, the fungi on the outskirts and in the 
: sullen shades of the betting-ring: and, to crown all, he has given 
cause for a quarrel that has shaken the Jockey Club of England to 
its centre ! 

Bloomsbury, foaled in 1836, was bred by Mr. Cattle, of Sheriff- 
Hallon, near York, and was purchased by Mr. W. Ridsdale, who 
then trained for Lord Chesterfield, with whose horses he was reared 
from weaning time: on Mr. Ridsdale leaving the employment of the 
noble Earl, he took the colt with him to Newmarket, where he was 
trained. Bloomsbury is a bay colt, fifteen hands three inches high. 
According to the Racing Calendar, he was got by Mulatto—but by 
the Stud Book, he was got by Tramp or Mulatto—out of Arcot Lass, 
by Ardrossan, her dam by Cramlington out of Floyerkin by Stride— 
Little England’s dam by Javelin—sister to Toby by Highflyer, etc. 
{ Vide Skinner’s Eng. and Am. Stud Book, p.537.] It will be seen 
that Bloomsbury is half-brother to Mr. James Jackson’s St. Giles, 
now standing in Alabama, and to the celebrated Scroggins. 

The editor of “ The Sportsman” gives a description of the subject 
of this memoir, which we quote. He remarks, that “ while the front 
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of Bloomsbury’s head, and his nostrils in particular, manifest his 
Arabian paternity, it is too thick in the lower part, and is therefore 
heavy rather than handsome; neck light, shoulders finely formed, 
presenting the genuine obliquity, and thus allowing the free action of 
the fore legs; his withers high and somewhat pointed, very unlike 
those of Eclipse and many other superior horses ; brisket deep and 
capacious; ribs deep forward, tapering finely off, and leaving the re- 
quisite space between the last and the hip; arms remarkably long ; 
pasterns rather longer than usual; his toes inclining outwards ; quar- 
ters widely spread and well let down; gaskins muscular and power- 
ful. Joints remarkably large. If therefore we contemplate the con- 
formation of Bloomsbury in regard to progressive motion, we perceive 
that his brisket is as well calculated for the purpose, relatively, as 
possible, dropping low, and being sufficiently capacious for the free 
action of the viscera; his loins being loose affords sufficient freedom 
for the bringing well up of the hind legs, and imparting a large stride ; 
while his powerful quarters and posterior parts, whence the propelling 
power must be necessarily derived, are calculated for the purpose in 
a very superior manner. His large joints indicate a corresponding 
development of tendon; but as the horse does not attain maturity till 
he has reached his seventh year, the tendon of Bloomsbury, only half 
that age, does not appear in proportion to his joints. Had his debut, 
like that of Eclipse, been delayed till he had become of five years 
old, he would have been remarkable for power and speed—not equal 
in these respects to Eclipse, because his conformation is inferior to 
that of this justly celebrated horse, and power and speed are entirely 
the result of conformation. Bloomsbury is an overgrown colt, and 
therefore has not the strength to bring his hind legs so forward every 
stride as will be the case when he has attained maturity, and for 
which Eclipse was more remarkable than any racer that was ever 
seen. But is Bloomsbury likely “to train on” till he reach maturity? 
Most assuredly not, if he is to race as often as appearances seem to 
indicate. His constitution is no doubt very good, and he has been 
forced, by feeding and the system of the training stable, into what 
may be called a state of precocious maturity, or a year im advance of 
his real age; but experience abundantly proves that very few young 
racers are able to come out often and continue to train on, those 
which are overgrown being the more likely to give way under such 
unreasonably oft repeated and overstraining exertions. Highly raised 
pointed withers, such as those of Bloomsbury, are frequently accom- 
panied by tender feet. ‘This promising young racer is named for the 
Ascot Cup, for which he will have to carry, as winner of the Derby 
of the present year, 8lbs. extra, a circumstance which cannot fail to 
operate fearfully against him, should he start for this prize, which is 
evidently the intention of his owner. His allotted weight for the 
Goodwood Cup, as a three years old, is 7st. 4lb., to which if 8lb. 
extra be added, the — is 7st. 12lb.—9lb. less than he carried 
for the Derby, but ne¥ertheless 8lb. more than his competitors, as 
far at least as age is concerned. Bloomsbury is a very fine colt, but 
it would appear as if he were doomed to the fate of Elis, to be run 
completely out of racing form in one season.” 

The editor of the “ New Sporting Magazine,” in speaking of the 
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action of Bloomsbury, remarks that “his gallop is free and strong 
and will always carry him on, with his great powers, prominently in 
the greatest struggles.” From the tenor of the articles in this ma- 
gazine (which, by-the-bye, is the most spirited and able in England), 
we infer that its editors think less of Bloomsbury than of Deception, 
who ran 2d to him for the Derby, and two days after won the Uaks. 

Owing to the derangement of Mr. Ridsdale’s affairs, Bloomsbury 
appeared in the list of candidates for the Derby as the nomination of 
Lord Chesterfield, and thus he was named for all his approaching 
engagements. However, some months ago, his Lordship threatened 
to ‘scratch’ him for the Derby unless the stakes for this and his other 
engagements were paid in advance. It is not necessary to inquire 
into the cause which gave rise to this unpleasant feeling ; since the 
money was advanced and the matter thus adjusted. Although 
Bloomsbury was a ‘dark’ horse at this period, and estimated very 
humbly indeed by the metropolitan speculators, it is evident he was 
differently regarded by some of the northern turfmen, while a few in 
the north west became aware of his superior powers of progressive 
motion; because, on the Earl of Chesterfield making known his in- 
tention respecting Bloomsbury, they complained loudly, and offered 
to remove the obstacle by the immediate advance of the money. 

“The Derby day of 1839, will not be soon forgotten by those who 
assembled on Epsom Downs to witness the race; which was run on 
Wednesday, the 15th of May, beneath an atmospheric influence which 
would have appeared natural enough in the month of February, but 
which on this occasion seemed an outrage on the acknowledged order 
of the seasons. ‘There was harshness in the impress of the atmos- 
phere very unpleasant to the feelings, a keenly cutting wind whistled 
across the Downs, and the race for the Derby took place beneath a 
shower of snow! Bloomsbury appeared in the metropolitan betting 
list only occasionally, and then at a very unassuming estimate—! ,000 
to 15 being his general price, and he never rose higher than 50 to 1 
till the morning of starting, when 30 to 1 became his price: hence his 
approach to the Derby appears a parallel case with that of Amato, 
winner of the Derby the preceding year.” 

The following is a list of Bloomsbury’s performances, quoted from 
the Old ‘Sporting Magazine” for July :— 


In the Newmarket First Spring Meeting 1839, Bloomsbury was drawn for the 
Clarendon Stakes of 200 sovs., h. ft—Epidaurus walking over for it. 


At Epsom (rode by Templeman), he won the Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. 
ft., 143 subs., beating Deception (winner of the Oaks), Euclid, Cesar, The Corsair, 
Clarion, &c. &c.—Betting: 12 to 1 agst. Deception, 6 to 1 agst. Euclid, 7 to 1 
agst. Cesar, 16 to 1 agst. Corsair, 8 to 1 agst. Clarion, and 25 to 1 agst. B!ooms- 
bury.—For this race he was objected to on the ground of being entered incorrectly 
in the Calendar (noticed elsewhere). 


At Ascot (rode by Rogers), he won the Ascot Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. 
ft., 17 subs., beating The Corsair and Macremma.—Betting: 5 to 1 on the winner. 


At the same Meeting (rode by Rogers), he won a Sweepstakes of 200 sovs. each, 
h. ft., eight subs , beating Sister to Hector by Priam out of Miniature.—For both 
these latter Stakes he was objected to, the difficulty of his pedigree not having 
been settled. 

Bloomsbury is entered for the 300 sovs. Sweepstakes at the Newmarket First 


October Meeting, the Doncaster St. Leger, and a 200 sovs. Sweepstakes at the 
same Meeting. 
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The English sporting periodicals caution their readers against 
backing Bloomsbury for the St. Leger, until his pedigree is purified. 
The owner of Deception claims the Derby Stakes, on the ground 
that Bloomsbury’s pedigree was not correctly described; and at the 
date of our last advices the matter was not decided, an appeal having 
been made from the decision of the Jockey Club, to a court of law. 
The case is to be tried at Liverpool, and ‘in the meantime a great 
number of speculators have refused to pay their losses on the race. 
Had the colt been named as having been got by Tramp or Mulatto, 
instead of by Mulatto alone, no objection could have been raised. 
Immense amounts having been laid out on the race, great confusion 
has been excited by the indefinite postponement of “ the settling day.” 





DECEPTION, 


WINNER OF THE OAKS STAKES, 1839. 


Tue portrait of this superb filly is engraved from one in the London 
“Sporting Review” for July, painted by Hancock. It is certainly a 
better picture, if not a better likeness, than any other we have seen 
of her; and like that of Bloomsbury, has been beautifully etched by 
Mr. Dick, expressly for this Magazine. 

Deception, the property of Fulwar Craven, Esq., is a bay, fifteen 
hands and a half high. She was bred by Mr. Isaac Sadler, and 
foaled in 1836. She was got by Defence (one of the best bred sons 
of Whalebone), out of Lady Stumps by Tramp (son of Dick Andrews) 
—grandam by Cervantes, out of Fanny by Sir Peter, &c. She is 
described by the editor of the Old “ Sporting Magazine,” as having 
“a good lean, although not particularly small, head, nicely set on a 
well-proportioned neck; her shoulders are particularly lengthy and 
cleanly, falling well into her back ; her legs are very good, and short 
from the knee to the pastern; her fore ribs, corresponding with her 
shoulders, are remarkably deep and roomy ; her back ribs sufficiently 
open to admit of fine action in the hind-quarters, whieh are very 
lengthy, with finely developed muscles both in the thighs and second 
thighs ; her hips are rather high and wide, affording great power of 
leverage ; her hocks clean and strong. Like all the stock of her sire, 
she possesses an unusual degree of stoutness of heart and constitu- 
tion, a fact borne out by her style of running for the Derby and Oaks. 
The pedigree of very few mares will bear the scrutiny which Decep- 
tion’s will. Her blood is uncontaminated by incestuous strains. 
Looking into the ancestry of our best racing stock, the Eclipse, Sir 
Peter, or Highflyer blood, Deception claims a happy combination of 
all. Her sire (Defence) is by Whalebone out of Little Folly by 
Highland Fling: he therefore conveys to his progeny the Waxy, 
Pot8os, Prunella, Eclipse, and Herod blood.” 

The pedigree given above is also objected to as not being described 
“according to rule,” and the case is to be tried before a court of law. 

In speaking of her race for the Derby, the “ New Sporting Mag.” 
states that “if ever perfect blood, perfect shape, and perfect action, 
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were demonstrated in a race horse, it was in Deception. The fine 
head and tapered muzzle ; the light neck coming down symmetrically 
through well developed muscle, to the shoulders ; the well set shoul- 
ders, any thing but straight; the good fore legs; the depth of girth ; 
the apparent lightness of the loin, yet but a seeming lightness from 
the extent of frame; and the extraordinary length of quarters! finer 
and fuller hips, thighs, and hocks, no mare ever possessed. Perhaps, 
with this description, it is needless to say, that she had the action of 
a deer. We saw her half way up the hill, coming up to us, and no- 
thing could be finer or prouder in her bearing, than when Treun pulled 
her out of her canter, patted her superb neck, and turned her, with 
her startled ears, to walk down for the race. She should have won it! 
But we suppose it is upon the cards, that if ladies will contest with 
gentlemen, they come off second best: —Molineux might be expected 
to beat ‘Taglioni.” 


The following summary of Deception’s performances is quoted from 
the Old “ Sporting Mag.” for July :— 


At Bath Spring Meeting 1838, Deception was beaten for the Western Stakes of 
30 sovs. each, with 30 added, by Westonian and Lady Geraldine. 

In June, at the same place, she won the Kelston Park Stakes of 30 sovs. each, 
h. ft., with 20 added, 7 subs., beating colt by Sultan out of Clara.—Betting : 6 to 
4 on the winner. 

At Goodwood, she ran second for the Lavant Stakes, 50 sovs. each, 30 ft., having 
been beaten by Wapiti (Sister to Wintoniar.).—Betting : 2 to 1 agst. Wapiti, and 
7 to 1 agst. Deception. 

At the same Meeting, she was again beaten by Wapiti for the Molecomb Stakes 
of 50 sovs., h. ft., 19 subs., beating Vale of Belvoir, The Courier, colt by Priam 
out of Weeper, and Falsetto.— Betting : 4 to 1 agst. Deception, and even on the 
winner. 

In August, at Salisbury, she won a 30 sovs. Sweepstakes, h. ft., nine subs., beat- 
ow to Carnaby, filly by Sultan out of Mrs. Baggs, and filly by Emilius out 
of Farce. 

At Epsom 1839, she was beaten for the Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., by 
Bloomsbury, although a good second. 

At the same Meeting (rode by Day), she won the Oaks Stakes of 50 sovs. each, 
h. ft., 95 subs., beating Carolina and Louisa, which were placed—La Bellezza, Dol- 
phin, Hesione, Mickleton Maid, Reel, &c.—Betting: 13 to 8 on the winner, 9 to 
1 each agst. La Bellezza and Louisa, 10 to 1 agst. Dolphin, 10 to 1 agst. Hesione, 
11 to 1 agst. The Shadow, &c. &c. 

At Bath (rode by Trenn), she won a Sweepstakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., 23 
subs., beating Westonian by Camel, and Science by Defence.—Betting : 6 to 1 on 
the, winner.—Mr. I. Day (owner of Science) has claimed the Stake on the ground 
that Deception and Westonian went on the wrong side of a post. Mr. Wreford 
(owner of Westonian) has also objected to the pedigree of Deception. 

Deception is entered for the Drawing Room Stakes of 25 sovs. each at Good- 
wood, and a Produce Stakes of 50 sovs. each at Stockbridge. 


The editor of ‘‘ The Sportsman” remarks, that ‘‘ Deception is one of those racers 
which may be said to have survived her two-year old public exertions ; but what 
has become of Westonian and Wapiti by whom she was beaten? What has be- 
come of the greater part of the two-year olds who raced last year, particularly such 
of them as were brought repeatedly to the starting-post? Would that two-year 
old stakes were abandoned altogether! It unfortunately happens by the system 
of early racing, that the most promising ‘ young things’ suffer more severely than 
those of inferior pretensions, as in the case of those already mentioned ; and also 
that of Azdorf, Whim, Quid, Lais, Vexation, Alms, Vale of Belvoir, &c. &c. Fur- 
ther, the fleeter the progressive motion of the horse, the more forcibly must his 
weight be thrown, every stride, on his fore legs and feet ; and consequently operate 


in the same proportion on the immature tendon, the pastern joint, and the fine net- 
work of the foot.” 
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_, HOW TO BUY A HORSE.* 





BY AN AMATEUR. 





ON THE DEFECTS OF HURSES——CONTINUED. 


Tue changes of shape which a horse’s foot undergoes are very 
frequently so gradual that Nature effects at the same time a corres- 
ponding change in the internal parts by which they adapt themselves 
to the horny substance which impedes their full development ; and 
thus it not uncommonly happens that a horse will go perfectly sound 
and well upon a foot which, in appearance, is not at all in proportion 
to his leg. ‘The feet of such horses are narrow and elongated ; and 
provided they do not assume this form in a very great degree, and be 
not contracted at the heel, they may be perfectly safe and good: but 
this will rarely, if ever, be the case where the heel is deep, horny, 
and diminished in width. Again, ahorse’s foot may be very upright, 
like a mule’s ; but this may still not be an objection as simply regards 
the foot, but will decidedly be so if accompanying a very upright 
pastern. Of the flat foot I have already spoken, but in this case also 
there is a medium to be observed; for some horses with naturally 
flattish feet, will, if they be sound and hard, go with perfect freedom, 
and a slight disposition to this shape may be, in some measure, re- 
medied by adopting the practice of shoeing with leather soles. Indeed 
itis a very good plan to shoe all such horses with a thick piece of 
leather interposed between the hoof and the iron, and cut out to the 
shape of the latter, so as not to cover the sole, but to diminish the 
jar upon the foot and leg during work. I have been in the habit of 
practising this method constantly during frosty weather, when the 
ground has been very hard, and have found it very beneficial. In- 
deed I am of opinion that it 1s a plan deserving of adoption with all 
horses and at all times. If the sole of the foot be tender, it should 
of course be protected by leather or some other substance; but 
where this is not the case, it will be sufficient to allow the leather 
only to cover the shoe, particularly if any disease of the frog require 
any remedial applications. 

A good judge of the shape of a horse’s foot will often discover 
that it may be materially altered by care and attention to shoeing. 
The generality of blacksmiths will invariably drive eight nails into 
each shoe, and thus two of them, which may very readily and advan- 
,ageously be dispensed with, must be driven so near the heel as to 
diminish its power of expansion, and give rise to contraction of that 
part. Again, a person not much in the habit of examining a horse’s 
feet, may consider some of them extremely ill-shaped from their ex- 
cessive length; whereas a more acute observer will possibly remark 
that a great portion of the length results from a redundance of horn 
having been left at the toe—a fault of the smith, which throws down 
many a horse—and, on ordering this part to be shortened, it is noun- 
common thing to see a farrier knock off at one blow three quarters 
of an inch of horn, which should never have been suffered to acquire 
that length. Thus then, by the study of these and other points of 
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the horse, does a scientific man acquire experience which may, to 
him, be worth a great deal—for thereis nothing where knowledge will! 
go farther than in the purchase of a horse—since a reall* good one 
will always meet with a ready sale should you wish to part with him, 
whereas a brute may hang on your hands for ever, and be a daiiy 
source of discomfort to you into the bargain. I would recommend 
every man who wants to acquire a good idea of the proper formation 
of a horse’s foot, to attend for some time at the forge of a shoeing- 
smith in full business, and then, for a few gallons of beer distributed 
among the men, he may pick up certain wrinkles that may afterwards 
repay him a thousand fold for his expenditure. The different modes 
of shoeing horses will also enable him, on perceiving any peculiarity 
in the formation of a horse’s shoe, to discover the reason why he has 
been shod in a manner differing from that usually adopted ; and this 
is a point of considerable importance, for some defects in the action of 
a horse, as cutting either before or behind, and forging, or striking the 
heel of the fore with the toe of the hind foot, may be either remedied, 
or at any rate diminished, by careful attention to shoeing. ‘Thus a 
horse that cuts will be found to have the hoof left slightly projecting 
over the shoe on the inside, and perhaps made thicker on one side 
than on the other; and if he have this fault in a great degree, there 
may be but one or two nails driven into the foot on the inner portion 
of the shoe, and an extra one on the outer to hold it. When this is 
perceived, be sure that something wrong about the foot or action of 
the horse either actually exists orhas existed. The paucity or total 
want of nails in any part of ashoe where they are usually placed, 
may also arise from the horse having been pricked in that part, or from 
his having bruised his foot from having been ridden without a shoe, or 
from quittor, or, in short, from any thing causing tenderness of the 
part, and therefore should immediately arouse the suspicions of a 
purchaser. Bar shoes also denote the presence of tenderness in some 
part, probably from bad corns or sand cracks; and indeed every de- 
viation from the common mode of shoeing must have been occasion- 
ed by either peculiar formation of the foot, as where a flat-footed horse 
is shod with very broad shoes to protect the sole—by faulty action, 
as in the case of speedy and other cuts—or by accidents, such as 
pricks, bruises, the application of a too hot shoe, and the like. 

Leaving the examination of the body for the present, it may be as 
well to proceed to that of the hind legs and feet. With regardto the 
latter, all the observations which have been made respecting the fore 
feet will equally apply to the hind, though it may be remarked en 
passant that they are far less frequently diseased than the fore feet, 
owing possibly to the action of the fore being generally higher than 
that of the hind legs. 

The defects which I have already noticed in my enumeration of 
those of the fore legs under the heads of splents, wind-galls, strains 
of the back sinews, enlargements from blows, &c., willalso be found to 
exist in the legs of the hind parts; but here splents are much more 
seldom met with than before. A horse, as I have already said, may 
cut behind about the fetlock joint, but no such thing as a speedy cut 
is here to be met with. To make up, however, for this, there are 
found two or three diseases about the hock-joint which I shall 
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now proceed to notice. These are, blood-spavins, bone-spavins, 
curbs, thorough-pins, capped-hocks, and cracked or greasy heels. 

The blood-spavin (or as it is sometimes called bog-spavin) is a 
puffy elastic tumor on the inside of the hock: it is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than a wind-gall, of the part, but situated under the 
large vein which runs up the inside of the leg, and which, being 
compressed by this enlargement, no longer allows the blood to flow 
freely through it. This impediment to the circulation not only in- 
creases the size of the tumor, but occasions a general torpor and 
swelling ina slight degree of the limb in some cases, which offers an 
obstacle to its free action, and gives rise to very serious and incura- 
ble lameness. Should the enlargement be in its infancy, I would still 
recommend to you not to have any thing to do with any horse afflict- 
ed with this disease, unless he be destined for slow work; for much 
exertion will infallibly gause the tumor to increase, and with it of 
course the lameness attendant on it. 

A bone-spavin is an increased growth of bone at the lower and 
most prominent part of the inside of the hock-joint. The well-form- 
ed hock gradually tapers down so as to unite almost imperceptibly 
with the soft parts; but where a spavin exists, after passing your 
hand over the inside of the hock from above downwards, you will 
find a slight prominence at the most depending point, or rather your 
fingers will pass somewhat abruptly down a sort of ledge formed by 
the enlarged bone. When you think you feel this, examine both 
hocks from behind, and look narrowly if they be of an equal size. It 
may happen that there may be a spavin in each; but this is not so fre- 
quently the case that you will be likely to meet with them both until 
you are competent to detect them ; if so, you will be unlucky. When 
you are pretty sure you have detected a spavin, let the horse be first 
walked gently, and afterwards trotted with a loose rein, and if he go 
stiffly on the suspected leg, you may be tolerably certain that your 
conjecture is right. 

I would not advise any one to purchase a spavined horse for quick 
work, unless he were in every other respect very good, and his price 
low. In this case, as the firing iron will often effect a cure, he may 
be bought on speculation and the operation tried. A horse with bone- 
spavin should always be examined before he is exercised, for the 
stiffness which even a small spavin will occasion goes off after he 
has been at work some time, and he then might be considered sound. 
This apparent freedom from lameness is, however, deceitful; for ex- 
ertion only increases the inflammation of the part, and the tendency to 
deposit bony matter; and, when the horse has been allowed to rest 
for some time, he comes out lamer than ever. 

A curb is situated some inches below the hock, and is an enlarge- 
ment of the ligamentous bands of the part. On viewing the leg side- 
ways, you will perceive a gradual bowing out in this situation, and, 
if it be large or inflamed, lameness will be the result. Pass your 
hand over it, and if it feel hot and tender, you may set it down asthe 
cause of the lameness of the leg, if there be any. Now, if youhave 
an opportunity of buying a good horse at a moderate sum on account 
of his being lame from a curb, you may do so without fear, for it isa 
complaint which will often yield to cold lotions, followed by stimula- 
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ting liniments and blisters; and, should these fail, a hot iron, .xun 
lightly over the part, will, nine times out of ten, effect a lasting cure 
and leave but little blemish: moreover the marks of cautery for this 
complaint seldom diminish the real value of a horse much, and you 
will thus be well mounted at little expense. 

A thorough-pin is a soft-rounded swelling of greater or less di- 
mensions, occurring just under the strong tendon which unites with 
the cap of the hock. It generally protrudes on both sides, and will 
swell out first on this side, then on that, with the motion of the horse. 
Occasionally where the coverings of the tumor yield more readily in 
one direction than another, it will protrude principally in that part. 
Its nature is similar to a wind-gall, and itis usually productive of some 
stiffness in the leg until exercise has produced absorption of the fluid 
it contains. Many people think a thorough-pin of but little conse- 
quence ; but, for my own part, I do not like them by any means, al- 
though I have known many horses of great value that have had them 
—one in particular, belonging to a friend of mine, for which a horse- 
dealer offered nearly two hundred guineas. A thorough-pin of tolera- 
ble size, in my opinion, materially detracts from the value of the best 
horse in other respects that can be met with. ‘There is no cure for it 
that can be depended on, and hard work will generally cause it to be- 
come larger. 

As for capped-hocks, they are scarcely to be called a complaint, and 
are of no consequence whatever, except they be very large and un- 
sightly, or are produced by kicking. ‘They consist of a swelling on 
the very point of the hock; and as this is a part which is very liable 
to come in contact with the bar of a gig or carriage whena horse sets 
to kicking, their presence should excite the suspicion of a purchaser 
who is looking for aharness horse. ‘The dealer of course has his 
story—“ His man struck him with a pitchfork (not an unfrequent 
practice with an ill-tempered groom,) or a horse kicked him, or a bar 
fell on him,” &c. As I have already more than once remarked, pay 
no heed whatever to the account of an interested person, who will 
not stick at trifles to palm a vicious horse on you, but have him put 
in harness, and if he should kick, there can be no mistake about the 
cause of his capped hocks ; but if, on the other hand, he should hap- 
pen to be in an amiable temper, look for the other signs of a vicious 
brute (respecting which I shall have something to say by and bye,) 
and take notice if there be any reluctance shewn to harness him, or 
any particular precautions used in putting him to. 

Greasy and cracked heels may be immediately detected by the 
swelling which accompanies them, by the roughness of the hair 
covering the affected part, and by the exudation which oozes from it. 
{ have purposely omitted to say any thing respecting cracked heels 
while speaking of the fore-legs, because this complaint occurs in al- 
most every case behind. The reason of this is, that the hind feet 
being the farthest removed from the heart, the circulation of the blood 
is carried on there more sluggishly than elsewhere, and congestion is 
consequently more liable to ensue. A cracked heel presents always 
one and sometimes more fissures just in the bend of the foot behind 
the pastern or fetlock, from which escapes a stinking and tenacious 
discharge. Occasionally the whole leg swells, and a considerable 
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portion of it is involved in the disease, presenting an almost ulcerated 
surface, the ichor from which is extremely offensive. Very high liv- 
ing with little work will often engender this state ; but it not unfre- 
quently proceeds from a directly opposite cause, or is the result of 
constitutional habit of body. Thus, an ill-bred, gummy, sluggish 
brute is generally the subject of grease, and the complaint in such an 
animal is eradicated with great difficulty; therefore never buy a 
horse of this description; but a well-bred horse with cracked heels 
is not to be rejected on that account if he can be had for a certain 
sum, as a cracked heel may be cured by attention and care. Poul- 
tices while there is no inflammation, moderate diet, and cleanliness are 
requisite ; and afterwards some astringent lotion, with good hand 
rubbing night and morning, and a neatly-applied bandage, will set all 
right. * Cracks in the heels are commonly produced by neglect. A 
horse in cold weather comes home hot and fatigued, and his groom 
immediately, to save himself trouble, sluices his legs over with cold 
water, nor takes the trouble to dry them. He is then led into a warm 
stable ; excessive reaction comes on; the part swells, and is painful ; 
and eventually the distended vessels relieve themselves by discharging 
the fluid of which I have spoken. ‘The reverse of this, or want of 
action in the part, will produce a similar result. Ulcers make their 
appearance about the heels, which are extremely difficult in some in- 
stances to heal, on account of the constant motion of these parts ; but 
for all this I would not reject a good horse because he happened to 
have cracked heels, for a cure will eventually be effected. I should 
not omit to mention that this disease occasions lameness, and that, in 
some instances, to a very considerable degree. It is a singular fact, 
that, if a horse have one white heel, that one will be affected sooner 
than any other, thus shewing that (as in almost every animal) white is 
a tender color. 

There is also another complaint generally affecting the hind-legs 
which must not be passed over in silence. ‘This is ‘called “ string- 
halt,” and consists of an increased action of one or both legs, which 
in trotting are suddenly, and as it were convulsively, drawn up 
towards the belly. ‘The origin of this complaint is no doubt situated 
in the nerves supplying some of the muscles of the leg. Either 
there is a deficiency of nervous power in the muscles that extend the 
leg, or an irritation of the nerves supplying those whose action is to 
bend it. The principal seat of the imjury has been said to exist in 
the spinal marrow, and there is no reason why such should not be the 
case in some instances ; but the result might be the same were any 
portion of the nerves of the hind legs, springing from this source, in a 
diseased state. 

As, however, I do not pretend in these remarks to enter upon the 
causes and cures of those diseases to which the horse is liable, I shall 
content myself with pointing out the effects of disease without inqui- 
ring into its origin. String-halt may then be said to be a convulsive 
action of one or more legs, and is hardly to be overlooked by a tyro 
in horse-dealing where only one leg is affected: the action of this 
leg will be so totally different from that of the other, that it must im- 
mediately strike the most casual observer. 

This complaint is almost invariably confined to the hind-legs, and, 
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for my own part, I have never in my life noticed it, except on two oc- 
casions, to occur before. ‘These were in the case of a brewer’s 
horse, which I saw several years ago in a dray, lifting one fore leg as 
high again as the other, and battering the ground with it at a tremen- 
dous rate; and I have since remarked a thorough-bred horse with 
similar action of one fore leg, with this curious exception, that it only 
occurred now and then—for instance, for five or ten paces in walking 
a few hundred yards. When both hind legs are slightly and similarly 
affected with string-halt, a horse has the appearance of having parti- 
cularly good action behind ; and as a dealer will not fail to be loud in 
his praises of this peculiar style of going, a raw hand may very 
readily be made to admire what is really a fault. If, however, the 
question should be asked whether he has not string-halt, the answer 
is ready cut and dried: “ Yes, Sir, J should think he has—string- 
halt in all four legs; for J never sees a hoss that can pick ’em up like 
him. Vy, Sir, I'll bet a wager as I’ll make him pick his teeth with 
his fore feet if I takes him up withthe curb.” Now as a horse with 
string-halt behind, and that can “ pick his teeth” with his fore legs, 
must have pretty high action (which, by-the-bye, is very generally ad- 
mired,) his sale at a pretty long figure is the natural result; and 
his new master may afterwards find out that his action behind is a 
fault, and that he cannot pick his teeth quite so cleverly as his own- 
er’s pocket. It must not be forgotten also, that a horse with string- 
halt will not shew the complaint nearly so much after he has been ex- 
ercised, and has got warm, as when he is first led out of the stable ; 
consequently if you think of purchasing a horse with this complaint, 
you should always see him when he is first backed, and not after he 
has been ridden for some time. Now this peculiar action of string- 
halt, although unsightly, and possibly arising from some nervous af- 
fection, is not really of any very serious detriment to a horse in his 
work. I have seen as good hunters with this complaint as any | have 
ever known; anda racer called “ Guildford,” who won several times, 
had it, I think, to a greater extent than any other horse that has ever 
fallen under my notice, as he absolutely kicked his belly, or very 
nearly so, at every step he took. The action of string-halt does not 
interfere much witha horse’s gallop, and, therefore, is not of so much 
consequence in a hunter, if otherwise good, as in a hackney. 

Having examined a horse you have an ideaof buying thus far, you 
are next to proceed to consider and test the all-important point of the 
wind and breathing generally. ‘This is an affair requiring a good deal 
of experience and careful observation, and must not be done ina 
hurry. ‘There are several different complaints affecting the air-pas- 
sages with which it is absolutely necessary to be acquainted before 
you attempt to buy a horse on your own judgment. ‘The principal of 
these are “ broken-wind,” “ roaring,” whistling,” and “ piping,” to 
which [| shall take the liberty of adding another, which | must denomi- 
nate “gulping,” as | know no other term by which I can better ex- 
press it. I shall not attempt to offer any explanation of the cause of 
this extraordinary trick, which has never yet been noticed by any one, 
but have only to say, that I have met with two horses, that on being 
ridden fast, appeared every now and then to give a sort of convulsive 
gulp, somewhat approaching to hiccough; and as neither of them was 
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remarkable for good wind, it is not impossible that this smgular noise 
may have been the precursor of some more serious evil. As I neither 
purchased the one nor the other, | cannot say whether they eventually 
turned out decidedly unsound in the wind ; nor should I like to haz- 
ard the experiment of buying a horse with this habit, to call it by no 
worse name, at a sound price. 

Dealers alw ays judge of a horse’s wind by the sound of the cough, 
which they produce by pinching the windpipe just behind the jaw. 
If ahorse, on being treated in this way, give one long shrill cough, his 
wind is supposed to be good; but if, on the other hand, his cough be 
short, hollow, easily excited by gently pressing the windpipe, and fre- 
quently repeated, he is set down, and justly, as having unsound lungs. 
With respect to the first criterion, however, there is this to be observed, 
that although it may not be a bad one to commence your diagnosis 
by, you should always make the horse cough yourself, and not trust to 
a dealer to do it, asthese gentry, by forcibly compressing the sides of 
the larynx or windpipe with one hand and the forefinger ef the other, 
frequently contrive that the horse shall cough while the windpipe is 
kept in this state, and the air, then rushing through a very small aper- 
ture, makes the shrill noise which is esteemed a sign of good wind. 
T his, however, is not always to be done, and a broken-winded horse 
will, after all pressure is removed, continue to cough short—much in 
the way that a sheep with unsound lungs may be heard to cough on a 
cold night—and thus make his malady manifest. If, however, you 
should be satisfied with the noise made on coughing, proceed next to 
examine the motion of the flanks in breathing. If the horse’s belly 
swell out, and then contract, equably and regularly, his wind will pro- 
bably be found good; but if, on inspiration, the retraction of the 
belly and flanks appear as it were to stop before it is completed, and 
then to, be forcibly continued, the flanks being very much drawn in, 
and the borders of the serrated muscles of the ribs rendered very ap- 
parent, the horse is probably either absolutely broken-winded, or at 
least what is called ‘touched in the wind,” which means a minor 
degree of the same complaint. A really broken-winded horse will 
generally make some noise like panting or blowing when ridden fast, 
but there are many horses that are slightly touched in the wind that 
are perfectly competent to do a good deal of work not requiring rapid 
motion. When you have examined the state of the wind in the man- 
ner I have pointed out, you may next proceed to determine whether 
your horse be a roarer, whistler, or piper. For this purpose place 
him against a wall, or one side of his stall, take hold of his bridle or 
headstall near his mouth, and hold his head high, then suddenly give 
him a smart punch in the ribs with your doubled fist, or strike him 
three or four times under the belly sharply with a stick, and if he 
gives a grunt at each blow, he is a roarer; whereas, if, after jumping 
about from the blows he receives, you hear him sobbing as it were, 
and drawing his breath quickly, the chance is he is a piper or whistler. 
Some people use these two terms synonymously, while others again 
employ them as denoting different degrees of the same complaint, 
distinguished only by the peculiarity of the noise made in each. I 
believe the sobbing horse to be the piper, and suppose him to be worse 
than the horse which merely seems to blow hard on going fast. Some 
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horses have a trick of making a noise with their nostrils, like a vex; 
loud purring, at every stroke of their gallop. ‘This must by no means 
be mistaken for whistling, which merely resembles, but in a greater 
degree, the very hard breathing of some people who all but snore in 
their sleep, or who have a violent cold in the head. Now you will 
occasionally find horses, that from ossification of the cartilages at the 
top of the wind pipe (arising possibly from this tube being constantly 
and violently compressed by dealers essaying their wind), or from the 
sensibility of these parts being greatly diminished, cannot be made 
to cough at all. Some roarers are of this kind, and where you find 
this to be the case, you must e’en trust to the other symptoms of 
unsound wind, and to a good rattling gallop, where you can get one, 
as a test of good or bad lungs. Roaring is not a disease of the 
lungs, but generally proceeds from some change in the structure of the 
windpipe, as ulcers of that part, and constriction of some portion of 
the tube from permanent thickening of the lining membrane consequent 
upon inflammation. Hence numbers of horses turn roarers after having 
had the influenza or distemper, which has been so prevalent at cer- 
tain seasons for some years. Sometimes a horse that roars in a very 
slight degree will not grunt on being struck ; in which case you must 
make a man gallop him smartly, and then pull him short up close to 
you without giving him time to recover his wind. On listening at- 
tentively you will soon be able to detect any impediment to his 
breathing freely. Some horses have been said to have been cured of 
roaring by keeping their heads constantly tied up very high ; but 
whether this be true or not I will not pretend to say. In a recent 
case of thickening of the lining membrane of the windpipe, I can 
conceive that such a mode of treatment, by disgorging the blood- 
vessels of the affected part, may be beneficial; but as | believe that 
no remedy whatever has yet been found generally successful in this 
complaint, my advice is never to purchase a roarer in the hope of 
curing him. I have also heard of horses on whom the operation of 
tracheotomy—which consists in making an artificial opening into the 
windpipe—has obviated the effects of roaring; but | believe these 
cases to be very rare, and their good effects probably greatly exagge- 
rated, as most people are prone to laud whatever is extraordinary. 
Besides the very existence of such an opening exposes the horse to 
the danger of inhaling small and light substances, as hay-seeds, dust, 
&c., which, by irritating the lungs, may occasion a disease worse 
than that for which the operation was practised. It may not be 
amiss here to mention that a low dealer who sends a roarer up to 
auction, where they take them in on the morning of sale, will give 
him a quantity of shot mixed together with tallow, and this, extraor- 
dinary as it may appear, and difficult as it is to account for physiolo- 
gically, will prevent the horse from shewing the usual symptoms of 
roaring for some hours, probably until the shot pass into the intes- 
tines. 

I have now to notice another complaint or trick, whichever it may 
be called, which is termed “ crib-biting.” This is a most abominable 
habit, tending constantly to make a horse look poor and washy, and 
causing all his owner’s pains to end in disappointment. Veterinary 
surgeons are unanimously of opinion that, in crib-biting, a horse 
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sucks in and swallows a vast quantity of wind, by which he inflates 
the stomach and intestines. I confess I am not altogether prepared 
to subscribe to this opinion. A horse, when crib-biting, lays hold of 
his manger with his teeth, and, holding on by them, contracts the ab- 
dominal muscles, and makes a singular noise in his throat, which is 
supposed to be occasioned by his gulping down air; but it appears to 
me much more probable that wind is expelled by this manceuvre, and 
that the distention of the stomach by gas generated there through 
weakness of that organ, and consequently indigestion, is the primary 
cause of a habit by which the stomach is temporarily relieved of the 
oppression it experiences. I have mentioned this view of the matter 
to one or two members of the Veterinary College, whose objection to 
it has been, that, if my opinion were correct, a horse could not by 
crib-biting distend his intestines. ‘To this argument I do not yield 
an assent ; for if it be true that a crib-biter really fills his stomach 
and bowels with wind (which I cannot say I have ever witnessed, 
though I have frequently heard it asserted,) I see no reason why a 
habit which tends to increase the weakness and irritability of the 
most sensitive viscus of the body—the stomach—may not produce 
an increased quantity of gas in it, which it is well known is secreted 
in an extremely short space of time, and thus account for that dis- 
tention which is said to occur. 

According to my view of the case (which I have entertained for 
many years,) improper diet, or too great a quantity of food, or natu- 
ral weakness of the intestines, are the origin of crib-biting ; and un- 
fortunately it is a habit which, once acquired, is extremely difficult 
of cure. There is no trick that annoys and displeases me so much 
as this. I am naturally prone to give a great deal of attention to 
horses, and to superintend every thing that is done for them, the re- 
ward of which surveillance is that my horses have always been in 
good condition; but a determined crib-biter sets all your care at 
nought: you give him the best food, in small quantities at a time— 
you let him have salt to lick when he pleases—you perhaps give him 
tonics, and bestow upon him in clothing, grooming, bandaging, mode- 
rate exercise, and in all other ways that you can devise for his bene- 
fit, all the care and nursing that is lavished on a spoilt child ; and, to 
reward your pains, you have a faint-hearted, tucked-up, washy devil, 
that looks, after a day’s work, as though he belonged to some gipsy, 
and had just been taken off acommon. Such a brute is really not 
worth his keep, unless you can cure him of his propensity, when his 
condition will probably improve. 

Various remedies have been put in practice for the cure of crib- 
biting ; among the most common of which is that of buckling a strap 
pretty tightly round the throat, and to the under part of this strap is 
frequently affixed a sharp piece of iron, which pricks the horse on his 
laying hold of his manger. As this strap must, however, be removed 
when the horse is fed—a time when he is most apt to indulge in his 
habit—it is merely a preventive so long as it is used, but does not 
make him forego the trick altogether. ‘The only effectual plan that I 
am aware of for curing a crib-biter, or rather some crib-biters, is the 
following :—Turn him into a loose box without any rack or manger, 
and if possible without any projection that he can possibly lay hold 
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of, and put on him a muzzle made with thin but strong plates of iron 
round the mouth. A moveable manger must be brought for him when 
he is fed; but at this time there will be no necessity whatever for 
removing the muzzle, as he will very soon learn to take his food as 
well with it on as off. The bars of the muzzle must run from the 
nose towards the jaw, and not transversely, otherwise they will serve 
as a point d’apput for crib-biting. With some horses it is sufficient 
to cover the manger with a sheep-skin, the woolly side being upper- 
most, and to saturate it with tar-water. The expedient, although 
occasionally successful, will not avail in every case, and when it fails 
the muzzle is the only plan to be depended on. 

Together with this mechanical contrivance, those remedies which 
tend to improve the tone of the stomach and bowels must be employ- 
ed. I shall not here dilate upon these means of cure, but shall re- 
serve what | have to say upon this subject for that portion of my 


opusculum wherein I shall treat of ‘ Stable Management” in general. 
{London Sporting Magazine for July, 1839.) 





COST OF FOX-HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 


Expenses from January Ist, 183 , to January Ist, 183 , for an establishment of twelve horses, 
and fifty couples of hounds. 


eS eé £. s.d. 





I in hve acne dain acai teint Wiaeseclae 105 00 
First whipper-in £55, second ditto £45.............-- 100 00 
: _—— 205 00 
NS tal ca Seg ea ka ekwmines 55 00 
HORSES. 
Four helpers at 12s. per week for 36 weeks....-...-... 86 8 0 
EE ER cn etidcbvndteukads aneeennees 19 40 
ee EE ere Tere mT 
One hundred and twenty-five quarters of oats at 30s..... 187 10 0 
i i honk bce deet.ccteahbtaben beneene 20 00 
cok kacnkhee bent uneh caceewebeees @aee wes 50 00 
ND lirinshias Oacded niin anaheim: diiaie eh bullaahe abies ln Ghia 25 00 
SI ath iiss accn haiti incense ant Atala, iit in einen niin skiia 25 00 
Fourteen quarters of beans at 5s. per bushel.....-....- 28 00 
——- 541 20 
HOUNDS 
ees Ohne en, OE IG ci coca dccsccccissecers 210 00 
a ee ee oe eee 100 00 
Feeder, at 12s. per weck, for 52 weeks ........-..---- 31 40 
SN G0 WE naka coniaccecencenseencn es 70 00 
PNR nien 26ch dade dees Adan das peced sone eeenesen 20 00 
431 40 
Taxes for hounds ond hommes... ...< ccecccsacese case 72 50 
Huntsman’s book for carriage of goods and sundries. .... 80 00 
EE ee rer 32 20 
Repairs of kennel and stables ........ 2.2.2.0 0000-20 18 18 0 
—-— 131 00 
1436 11 0 
Earth stopping, and fees to keepers for finds..... — 250 00 
Annual allowance for purchase of horses.........-..--- 200 00 
RG tind kénbanhwnadaibic ie... |) ae 


{From F. P. Delme Radcliffe’s late work on Fox-Hunting.) 
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PERMANENT AMERICAN SWEEPSTAKES. 


THE suggestions made by the Editor and several correspondents 
of the “ Spirit of the 'Times,” of establishing permanent sweepstakes, 
after the manner of the Derby, St. Leger, and others in England, 
having received the favorable consideration of the racing public, one 
principal object of calling their attention to the subject, has been ob- 
tained. If intelligent and honorable gentlemen (such as the great 
body of the Breeders of blood stock and 'Turfmen in the United 
States unquestionably are) will give themselves the trouble to exa- 
mine any new project, and reflect attentively upon the probable con- 
sequences of its adoption, they will be most certain to arrive at the 
correct conclusion, and then, if they can be brought to act in con- 
cert, the result must be beneficial. It is possible I may attach too 
much importance to the plan of establishing fixed annual sweepstakes, 
and I may have anticipated from them greater advantages than are 
likely to ensue: or | may have mistaken the proper mode of effect- 
ing the object, by means of a National Convention. Some of your 
correspondents, evidently entertaining the best feelings towards the 
advancement of the cause, seem to think the plan of any thing like 
a National Stake impracticable, from the great territorial extent of 
the confederacy, and the difficulty of transporting horses from the 
extremities to the centre. Others have doubts whether a convention 
of Turfmen can be obtained at all, to deliberate on the affairs of the 
Turf. However variant opinions may be upon these points, no one 
questions the advantages which would result from placing the condi- 
tion of the Turf upon a more fixed and permanent basis ; and with 
your permission, I will now proceed somewhat in detail, to present 
the subject in a more practical and tangible form. 

The United States, as it respects the breeding of blood horses for 
the Turf, may properly be divided into two grand divisions, viz., the 
Eastern and Western. These are so entirely separated by natural 
boundaries, and so far asunder, that it has seldom if ever happened 
that a three-year-old race-horse has performed in both divisions. 
The distance, therefore, would present an insuperable obstacle to a 
national stake for colts of that age ; but when this difficulty (which at 
first view appears so formidable) comes to be more closely analyzed, 
in connection with the Turf statistics of the country, and the geo- 
graphical position of those States where breeding and racing most 
abound, it will not appear of such appalling magnitude, as to deter 
zealous sportsmen from the attempt to establish one place of meeting 
for four-year-olds and upwards, where all may stand nearly upon an 
equality, and where the best of his year may (barring unavoidable 
casualties) receive a just reward for his superior merits. 

Racine Sratistics.—One of the signal advantages of your in- 
valuable sporting journal, and for which alone it deserves the patron- 
age of every farmer who breeds a colt, is the accurate statistical in- 
telligence it furnishes of all Turf transactions, condensed and ar- 
ranged in tabular form, for the more convenient reference. 1 am 
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sensible that the mass of your readers can scarcely appreciate the 
incessant vigilance and the immense labor of collecting this informa- 
tion, and arranging it in a manner to present the whole at a glance, 
but all are ready to bear witness to their great value. From these 
tables it appears there are ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN* known and 
ascertained places of sport, or race-tracks, in the United States, each 
of which is under the jurisdiction of its own Jockey Club, and sub- 
ject to its laws: at most of these courses there are two meetings 
annually, continuing from four to six days each, and races of heats 
are invariably run, generally from one to four miles each, the purses 
being graduated to the length of the race. Of these, forty-four may 
be said to belong to the Eastern division, and sixty-three to the 
Western. Of the former, Virginia is about the centre, and Tennessee 
in the West. 
Eastern Division. 








PE On aka occomdnnbacnessen Seneca a~ 13 race courses. 
North of Virginia. South of Virginia. 
District of Columbia -..-.-.-.- - Dt SND 005 cence mcce 6 
CE bide crkeanonesaset 3 | South Carolina .............. 10 
SN aincnadenans sane 2) ee eee 5 
es, — 
ccc cvcsewancadens i itscsscacse 21 

ee 
Recapitulation : 
0 ee 
EES Le 
WR cn ccd bebedncdtaneeceeas ce eee 
Western Division. 
an i 5k incte eile aaa nial stile cba habia ions 10 
North of Tennessee. South of Tennessee. 
Ee OF FB 200m aenestccsns cose 10 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and EE ebcn wideiiens-e Gua 8 
I Ni Ainle ac 4 aidan ethan eo EEN 8 
ie  ibknd oes andh bane aun 4 
Pe kkeceucnen 23 — 
Re 30 
Recapitulation : 
a a a eal didbibininlen ania 10 
North of Tennessee ......-...... aimantd saiieksieabdtiis 23 
EE INNS eiid dnd hee ddaeletkeonie 30—63 


Although, as above remarked, it has seldom or never happened that 
a colt in his three-year-old form has shown in both these districts, 
yet from the greater number of race-courses in the Western Division, 
and the proportionally increased value of the public purses, some of 
the veterans of the East have been attracted to the South-West, 
where they have invariably received a most hospitable welcome and 
a fair field. 

Breepine Statistics.—From another highly interesting table, in 
the first number of the New Series of the “ American Turf Register 
and Sporting Magazine,” (a work which, for variety and extent of 
useful information, and elegance of execution, is not surpassed by 
any other of the kind in the world,) we learn that there are in the 


* Since writing this, severa! race courses have been discovered, which were omitted in the 
estimate, but as they do not materially change the position assumed, I will not alter the calcu- 
lations on that account, and only notice the fact, to show that I am aware of some that at first 
escaped my observation, and that there may be many others at present unknown to me. 
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United States one hundred and sixty-two public stallions, thorough- 
bred, and their pedigrees given. Of these forty-six are in the East- 
ern Division, and one hundred and sixteen in the Western. ‘The 
States which have the greatest number are— 





5 ae RT 7 
ere dd ero 6 
IRE 23 | North Carolina..............- 5 
PE Sditncaunktcsudhakaes 17 





By reference to the map it will be seen that Virginia is near the 
centre of the race-horse region in the Eastern Division, and that Ten- 
nessee bears the same relative position in the Western; and further, 
that Georgia occupies a middle position between the two. 

Now in view of all these facts, and considering the rapidity with 
which race-horses and race-courses are multiplied, and the irregular 
manner in which the sports are got up and conducted, it early oc- 
curred to me that the interests of all concerned in breeding and 
racing, would be promoted by the establishment of annual sweep- 
stakes at convenient points in each division, for three-year-old colts, 
and fixing upon some middle ground for four-year-olds from ali parts 
of the country. Hence the original suggestion of three sweepstakes, 
one of which for three-year-olds in the Eastern Division, another for 
the same age in the Western, and a third on middle ground for four- 
year-olds and more advanced horses. 

But this could not be carried out without the concert and union 
of the leading 'Turfmen throughout the country, and there seemed no 
better way, than to get them together to agree upon time and place ; 
and while together, it occurred to me that such a body, so conversant 
with the condition of the turf, might form a separate Club and adopt 
rules and regulations which would exert a salutary influence on the 
whole country. 

Gentlemen are no wise backward in subscribing for stakes, and 
those, too, for the largest sums. ‘The moment one is proposed, it is 
carefully scrutinized, and if the conditions are not highly objectiona- 
ble, or the place extremely inconvenient, they are not deterred by 
the amount. On the other hand, if the conditions, time and place 
are not to the fancy of a gentleman, he rallies his friends and pro- 
poses another at a different place, which in some respects would con- 
flict with the former, and which might result in producing ambitious 
and excited feelings. Both these parties we may suppose are zealous 
supporters of the Turf, and if the opportunity had presented of com- 
paring opinions, the objectionable features in the conditions of the 
stakes might have been so altered as to suit the views of both. 

One man, with a long purse and a numerous stud, and perhaps se- 
veral confederates, may prefer stakes for a large sum, with very dis- 
proportionate forfeits, while another in moderate circumstances and 
a limited stud, wishing to make but a single entry, would choose a 
lower entry and a higher forfeit. Such diversity of views and inte- 
rests, of course, will always exist, but the most injurious consequences 
might in a great degree be obviated, by fixing upon certain places, 
and establishing thereat, annually, such stakes as would accommo- 
date the greatest numbers. And this highly desirable object, it ap- 
pears to me, can never be effected except by the concerted action of 
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the leading gentlemen connected with the Turf. When it is known 
that certain events will take place periodically, it will be an additional 
inducement to engage in breeding and racing, especially to all who 
are not too remote from the place of meeting ; and what is of vast 
importance, it will induce those having charge of the course and its 
appurtenances, to make ample preparations for an increased attend- 
ance of men and horses, and to provide every necessary accommoda- 
tion both for training and racing. 

Now suppose some forty or fifty gentlemen obligate themselves to 
each other to run three sweepstakes annually for three years, (and 
there are doubtless a hundred or more gentlemen who would be wil- 
ling to enter into such engagements, if the time, place and conditions, 
were first settled to their satisfaction,) they would be enabled to fix 
upon places most convenient to the majority, and establish such regu- 
lations as would obviate existing evils and abuses of all kinds, which 
have gradually crept into use, and caused discontent among the vota- 
ries of the Turf themselves, and rendered the sport obnoxious in a 
certain degree, to the public. ‘The Turf in the United States is yet 
in its infancy and although grown to be a leading feature of our na- 
tional recreations, a great and flourishing national interest, yet no 
attempt has been made to systemise its operations, to improve and 
elevate its condition, and to correct irregularities. ‘The longer things 
remain in. their present disjointed condition, the difficulty of any 
thorough reform will be commensurate with the rapid increase of race 
courses and race-horses in all parts of the country. Although the 
public, with unbounded liberality, contribute two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually, in purses and prizes, (which are, and of right 
ought to be, awarded as the respective Jockey Clubs deem fit, and with 
which we have no desire to interfere,) yet it is evident that sweep- 
stakes are increasing in favor, both with Turfmen and the public, and 
it may not be hazarding too much to predict, that at no distant day 
they (sweepstakes) will be the most attractive events of every meeting. 
In amount, they will be as thousands to tens, compared with the 
Jockey Club purses ; and a corresponding improvement of the laws 
of racing, regulations of the course, appointments, and other prepa- 
rations for training—in short, a better organization of the entire mate- 
riel in its present increased and yet increasing state, will become neces- 
sary to ensure the permanent prosperity of the turf. Suppose these 
forty or fifty, or, mayhap, one hundred gentlemen, should select three 
places of sport, one (say) within fifty miles of Petersburg, Va., for the 
Eastern division, one within fifty miles of Nashville, 'Tenn., for the 
Western, and a third within fifty miles of Augusta, Ga., and agree to 
run their sweepstakes both Spring and Fall at the two former, and 
about the month of February or March, at the latter (Georgia). 
Petersburg and Augusta are easily reached by steamers and rail- 
ways (those admirable contrivances for annihilating space and time,) 
and these improvements are stretching out their arms to the West 
and South-West, and are prosecuted with so much energy, that at no 
distant day the whole country will be intersected with them. Nash- 
ville is conveniently situated to the great breeding States, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, which have within their limits not less than 
ninety, out of the one hundred and sixty-two thorough-bred stallions 
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in the United States; and the approaches to it, by means of Mac- 
Adamized roads in every direction, are every day becoming more 
expeditious. 

Whatever places this association of gentlemen should select 
would at once become the Metropolis of the Turf in their re- 
spective divisions, and they would assume the same prominence in 
this country, that Newmarket, Epsom and Doncaster hold in Eng- 
land. And what would racing in England (that paradise of the blood 
horse) be without her Newmarket, to train, educate and try the 
young things—Epsom for the annual festival of the Derby and Oaks, 
and Doncaster forthe St. Leger ? 

‘The advantages which would enevitably result from such a union 
of interests, such a concentration of the energies of all in anywise 
connected with the Turf, are too obvious to require specification; and 
it is greatly to be desired that those gentlemen who are favorable to 
the proposition, will at once come forward and give it their cordial sup- 
port, and lend to the cause the influence of theirnames. If any bet- 
ter plan can be devised for attaining the same object, gentlemen 
should speak out and let the public have the benefit of their reflec- 
tions. A SuBscrRiBER TO THE PEYTON STAKEs. 


P.S. It may not be remembered by all, that the original proposi- 
tion contemplated three stakes annually, $1000 each, $250 forfeit, for 
three years; but for permanent stakes, 1 would recommend a much 
lower entry, to render them acceptable to every breeder, upon some- 
thing like the following plan:—For the three-year-old stake let the entry 
be made and the stake closed on the Ist of January, when the colt 
comes two years old—that is, let the stake to be run in 1841 close in 
January 1840—the entry about $400 each, half forfeit, or only $100 
forfeit if declared and paid 1st January previous to the race: if more 
than forty remain in, divide the entries into two classes, if more 
than sixty into three, &c. Give the second horse $ , and let the 
winners of the different classes run for the declared forfeits. Such 
a low entry would induce a numerous subscription, and the division 
into classes would increase the chances of winning, would increase 
the sport and provide a good field for each class. By this arrange- 
ment the best of the year would be brought together, and the compa- 
rative merits of each ascertained by repeated trials over the same 
course at the same meeting. Other sweepstakes would be started for 
various amounts and distances, and occasionally a heavy match; all 
of which would render these meetings both important to those con- 
nected with the Turf, and highly interesting to the whole communi- 
ty. Preparations would be made upon ascale corresponding with the 
public wants, and if these places should become what they ought to 
be, eligible for training, large numbers of horses might be expected to 
remain there the year round, which would be an immense advantage 
to the surrounding country. 

Again—By a number of such sweepstakes at the same meeting, 
a better opportunity than often occurs would be afforded of testing 
the merits of a horse by the time. The length, form and condition 
of courses are so variant, (to say nothing about watches), that little 
can be known of the powers of a horse (except relatively with his 
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competitors in the race) from the time, as reported at most of the 
Jockey Club races. It is true that would be the case any where, but 
when there are large entries and numerous races at the same meeting, 
the result would be more satisfactory, than an isolated event over 
another course. 





ASCOT HEATH RACES. 





BY A DOWN-EASTER. 





The following queer report is copied from the July number of the London New 
Sporting Magazine—the very best magazine, probably in the English language. It 
will strike our Tennessee friends as rather funny that they should be classed abroad 
as ‘‘ Down-Easters.”” Who it is that has been “ cavorting” over the signature of 
‘“‘ Hiram Dodge” is beyond our knowledge, though we ‘ guess” the Editor is pret- 
ty well informed as to the “ local habitation” and the “‘ name” of his correspondent, 
who must have been a pretty constant reader of ‘“ the New-York Viper.” Our 
friends ‘“‘ Pete Whetstone” and “ Boots’? seem to have founded a distinct class of 
sporting writers, and it is difficult to say whether their style is most popular at home 
or abroad. 

One of our Turf reporters, on whom we have been accustomed 
to rely, having caught a severe cold in the head at Windsor, during 
the Ascot Race-week, from having (it is rumored) tried to work the 
problem of “sleeping in an open field, without shutting the gate,” has 
put us to sad shifts as to an account of the races at the queen-ho- 
nored course. We have been troubled to the death as to what it 
was possible todo! Happily, however, a gentleman from Tennessee, 
U. S., was present at the expression of our difficulty, and with the 
frankness of his country, and the freedom and spirit of his style, he 
at once volunteered to supply all we wanted. We, like Ollapod, 
“jumped at the offer.” Our readers, therefore, will have the kind- 
ness to receive a disinterested, transatlantic, tarnation, out-and-out, 
slick-pure look at some of the events of the week. Our down-east 
correspondent (as our readers will observe) does not trouble himself 
much about correct returns or remarks on any other than one or two 
of the great races of the week ; we know our regular lists will supply 


the correct returns. 
Hotel, June 21, 1839: 


Dear Mr. Epiror: Well!—lI sceerse knew what I was promising 
to do, when I told you I would take the place of the young man who 
carn’t write for cold; though I don’t see why he shouldn’t hold the 
pen and sneeze at the same time. Lor! I writ last Spring twelve- 
month an account of the Baltimore meeting for the New York Viper, 
—though I had caught sich a cold, that I couldn’t leave off spitting 
ice forthree weeks. ‘That wasacold! Howsoever, I’ll try—though, 
mind you, my style may sit sour on the stomach of some of *your 
readers—for I must go the real creaming, naked language, and no 
mistake—I must! ' 

Ascot Heath is raaly a pretty bit of country, and the course is a 
good stretch—and if the live hair trunks aretakey smartly round it— 
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I should say it’s the sorter thing to peel off all the fat round the 
heart and leave it as clean and clear as akidney. Lor! what sights 
of Ladies and gals! I saw two sweet young critturs kiss one another 
at meeting, and didn’t it make me cream all over to see sich a waste 
of the raw material! One left-headed lout had the brazen to helloa 
something out to them sweet gals—and I soon began to feel my dan- 
der rising on him—and it’s lucky he sloped off—for I was getting 
straight-waistcotty in my spirit. and was walking up to him, bold as a 
sheep !—He’d a got a slice out of the middle of oblivion, if I’d given 
him a right-handed Aint. 

Her Masesty’s Pitate.—One turn round and in, brought out eight 
critturs with skins as shiny as a turncock’s shoulder! Me! But they 
looked as if they could go like a blue-streak. Grey Momus, a real 
snorter I should guess when he’d got his Sunday clothes on, was de- 
clared by him as owned him, to be coughing—and therefore that he 
wasn’t to win as soon as he was beat. ‘They don’t start at the tap of 
the drum as they do in the States; but they seem to come off at a 
winks. The Grey’s a good-made crittur indeed, and I should say 
measures more through the heart than most of ’em, but as it was 
known he had been mincing his food, why winning was like the four 
o’ spades at Ecarté—a thing not in the pack. Howsoever, he footed 
handily all round the back stretch—and the rest followed, the activist 
critturs in creation. For near two miles nothing lapped him; but 
when he came the serpent round the last turn, you saw he was past 
winning. You might as well have tried to raise a babby on brandy 
and water, as to have landed him first! A horse called St. Francis 
licked up the guineas ; and a nice clothes-horse looking crittur, with 
plenty o’ room under his girths to show the landscape, called Sleight 
of Hand, was second. 

The Ascot Stakes went slick into the pocket of a nice white- 
haired clergyman called Forth—and dear! the boy was hardly a hand- 
ful that rode for him. People said he was several ounces, good 
weight ; but I saw he was feather-weight, and warn’t to be asked out 
to tea at an empty house. “How old is he?” said I, to a short 
smart man near the scales. “Six,” says he. I looked straight into 
him, and said—* Mister, don’t you spit nonsense over a stranger.” 
“‘ What, don’t you know 2?” says this aggravating crittur. ‘I don’t,” 
says I, “or I shouldn’t pint an enquiry at you ;” and I began to feel 
the screamer creeping up, to perch on the top of my heart. “ Well, 
six he is,” ‘said he—and I thought it best to quit before I burst. But 
Lor! such treatment is enough to waken up the snakes in any man! 
I’m oil, if left smooth,—but I’m earthquake if ruffled! I’m pliant 
as whalebone, when I aint put up—but oh, my temper’s a raal double 
jointed one when any body treads upon it! 

The Ascot Dersy Stakes put Bloomsbury and The Corsair to- 
gether—and me! how they do keep on saying the first is born wrong. 
He can’t have had two mothers—so he’s safe on one side the hedge. 
The Slack horse looks number one in Perfection Row—and I wish I 
had one jist like him. ‘“ How shallI improve the pudding, Tom 2” 
—“ Make it jist like it is, only bigger, mother!” So I say—make 
him jist like he is, only not so leggy. ‘They went off at a merry lick 
—came, looked at one part o’ the common—and then the double- 
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fathered animal wouldn’t keep company any longer—as the Help said 
to the Gal who’d beena little too kind to him. He’s anice goer, truly, 
—he laps along with perfect freeality. 

I wonder how the people will settle the squabble. Law an’t the 
bosom to fly to, if either wants to get the money. ‘There’s a deal 0’ 
whispering in the dark. Both parties are laying so low and keeping 
so shady, it’s hard to see. Mr. Ridsdale and his set are mighty up. 
But, Lor, that Lord George dodges so constant in the long grass, 
there’s no glimpsing his rifle. ‘There’ll be raal gnawing off and swal- 
lering, I guess. When it does come off, there'll be a sight o’ lint 
carried off with it! 

Arter the race, a young lady with a tan-muzzle raised a very pretty 
song about gipseymg a long time ago! though I don’t think her 
hand was out at it, for want of practice. My! but she had an eye. 
It looked made of black-heart cherries and isinglass, with a slight 
dash o’ tarnation light in it! Says I to a man at my side, “the song 
aint a screamer, but it does well enough between the races ; it serves, 
as London Bridge does for the Cockneys—pokes I,.‘ pour passer la 
Thames!” He looked mad, I’d hit him so—right in his Qolus 
quarter! He was fairly winded! ‘“ Well,” he says, “he didn’t think 
anything o’ the song or o’ the crittur as sung it.” ‘“ And,” says I, 
right straight, I says, “if you don’t like the smell o’ fresh bread, you 
had better quit the bake-house.” And so we parted. He looked at 
me, with a look jist as if he’d been sent for and couldn’t go! As he 
walked away, I says, ‘‘ Aye, the more you try, the more you'll find 
me a hot pickle; the harder you chaw, the worse it is!”—for I was 
all over hot blood at such a feller! I was biling too fast, as the gal 
said to the potatoes ! 

Arter the lady was over, I went home for the day. 

The Cup day was uncommon full o’ ladies ; and the queen looked 
so as to make the republican feel very faint. There was a sweet 
pretty race by very young critturs, when a verdict was given for De- 
fendant. But the skittish dears had to run again, not having lap’d 
ground enough. They cooled off well, and came again, and Jefly beat 
Defendant by a throat latch. A small young man, John Day, crossed 
the pig skin for Jeffy ; and an Irish young gentleman, Conolly, knotted 
the ribands for Defendant. I wonder how such little critturs are 
raised. 

The Cup brought together only four hair trunks. Caravan would 
not stand St. Francis getting a mug to keep her Majesty’s guineas in. 
Lor! but they went the blue-forker! I screeched for mad, and broke 
my stick! It is worse than wine for the spirits, is racing! it is !—It’s 
raal brandy and water, without the water, and champagne used in- 
stead, in a hurry! 

There was a bit of fun before the day had got into its debility. 
Little Mr. Day won a race on The Corsair,—but he couldn’t turn the 
scale in his favor—and the loser was the winner. If he had but had 
some friendly hand to slip a few dollars into his pocket, all would ha’ 
been right. But asit was, a good many dollars slipped out. A man 
near me, a loser, said something ill-natured ; but didn’t I look so much 
indignation into him, as made him turn all blue as new ink. [I says, 
“you maun’t goa fishing, if you cry when you lose your worm ! 
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you'd better,” says I, “get your mother-in-law to put you in the 
drawing-room, double-lock the door, and put the key in her pocket— 
for you’re too weak to go alone.” I was fair fevered. I felt my own 
pulse, and found I was going right away from myself. So I pulled 
up, and left him. I should have done something, if I had kept look- 
ing at such a crittur any longer! I was ‘an angel till he gnawed me ; 
but, Lor! I turned all alligator in two minutes. 
Yours truly, dear Mr. Editor, 
Hiram Dopee. 





STANZAS BY A SPORTING BACHELOR. 


‘Comparisons are oderous.”—DoaGBERRY. 


Love is just like a race-ground—it is, by my soul, 
Where losses or gains may betide us ; 

We men are the racers—and marriage the goal, 
And Cupid the jockey to ride us! 


To start in this race ’gainst a nymph that is old, 
May prove or a gain, or an evil ; 

She’s an angel—though ugly—if weighted with gold, 
But if saddled—with debts—she’s a devil! 


The wisest and best, in this dangerous course, 
Have oft been detected in tripping ; 

For the curb of discretion oft fails in its force, 
When the passions are spurring and whipping. 


There remains but one point of resemblance to trace, 
Which the ladies oft find in a lover ; 

He’s eager and warm, while he strives in the race, 
But the heat, when he wins it, is over! 
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AN ESSAY, BY MR. SPARROW. 





Read at the last meeting of the London Veterinary Medical Association, and published in 
“The Veterinarian” for July. 


We are all aware of the great improvement which, of late years, 
has taken place in the various breeds of neat cattle, sheep, swine, &c., 
in this country. The primeval inhabitants of the world had no other 
wealth than their sheep and cattle, and their flocks were numerous 
and valuable. The riches of the father, and the dowry of the bride, 
were calculated by the hundreds or thousands of oxen and sheep, 
and camels and asses: such, indeed, are the dowries of the present 
day in Arabia and the north of Africa. 
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The principal riches of the Greeks and Romans were of a similar 
character; and, in turning over the pages of history, whether sacred 
or profane, we learn that pastoral avocations were by no means in- 
compatible with the possession of the highest dignities. In modern 
times, many invaluable improvements in the breeding and the fatten- 
ing of live stock have resulted from the labours of enlightened indi- 
viduals. ‘The names of Bedford and of Bakewell—of Leicestcr and 
of Spencer—will ever be connected with the progress of agricultural 
and national wealth. 

It is to us, and to agriculturists generally, an interesting inquiry, 
whether the diseases of cattle have decreased with the increasing 
knowledge of the method of improving their respective breeds. The 
answer, I fear, must be in the negative. ‘Then will follow the impor- 
tant inquiry, or rather, the answer has been already given, “ Has ve- 
terinary science kept pace with the rapid march of agriculture ?” 
Gentlemen, it behoves us carefully and anxiously to ascertain the 
cause of this. We must trace a portion, and a great portion of it, to 
the neglect of that division of our art which is most connected with 
the interests of the farmer; and it is, ina great measure, or altogether 
in consequence of this, that the empiric is not yet eradicated from 
the country. But this will soon be different. We can read the signs 
of the times, and see close at hand a noble expansion of veterinary 
instruction among veterinary pupils. I can look around me now and 
see many of my fellow-students, whose talents and love of their noble 
profession will blot out the memory of those pests who flourished only 
because we were not always competent to the discharge of the duties 
required of us. ‘There is growing among those who stand highest in 
our ranks a determination to become masters of every branch of their 
profession: and here the best thanks of us all are due to Mr. Youatt, 
who first—who alone—has grappled with this stigma on our art, and 
written, scientifically and fully, on the diseases of Cattle and Sheep 

The character and the causes of the diseases of cattle not having 
been hitherto taught in this country, we need not be surprised that the 
external conformation of our domesticated animals has been sc little 
spoken of. Some, perhaps, may ask, Of what consequence is their 
conformation to us? I reply, that it is of the greatest consequence. 
In my opinion, in order to be fully acquainted with the principles of 
health and disease—in order to be enabled to secure the one and to 
remove the other, the veterinary surgeon should surpass, in the know- 
ledge of this, every one who has to do with live stock, whether it is 
the horse, the ox, the sheep, or the swine. 

How is this knowledge to be acquired? By practice, assisted by 
a competent acquaintance with the anatomy and the functions of the 
different parts of these animals. ‘This, pursued with proper industry, 
will make us perfect masters of this important science. I am told 
that so much importance is attached to this by Professor Dick, of 
Edinburgh, that it is usual with him to take acertain number of his 
pupils into the cattle market, and point out to them the external beau- 
ties and defects of the various animals—a plan of which I cordially 
approve, and which does him the highest credit. 

Ere we enter more directly into our subject, the following table of 
the characters of the different breeds may not be unacceptable, 
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SHEEP. 

BREED. COLOR. WOOL. | QUALITY. 
Leicester. ...| White faces and legs..| Long and fine... . ...- Very fat and large. 
Lincolnshire..| Ditto..............+ Long, but not so fine..} Large and fat. 
South Down. .| Greyish faces and legs! Middling short and fine} Excellent. 
Norfolk - ---- Black faces and legs..| Short and middling fine} Good. 
Merino.....- | White faces and legs..| Very fine........... Inferior quality. 








Having offered thus much as introductory to the main question, I 
proceed now to consider “The External Conformation of the Ox, 
Cow, and Sheep.” 

To become a good judge or purchaser of domestic animals, it is 
essentially necessary that we should be well acquainted with their 
external conformation. ‘Theoretical knowledge may be useful, but 
practice alone will make us perfect. It is also requisite that we 
should be conversant with the various breeds of oxen; for no parti- 
cular breed can be selected as the standard of beauty or perfection, 
each being valuable in its kind, and each locality having its particular 
breed. ‘To those who would wish to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
each particular breed, | would recommend the highly valuable works 
on “ Cattle,” and “Sheep,” by Mr. Youatt. 

For the sake of perspicuity, I will suppose the animal to be divided 
into the “ Fore-hand” or “ Quarter,” the Trunk” or ‘ Body,” and the 
** Hind-quarter.” 

The [ore-hand comprises the head, neck, breast, and fore ex- 
treinities. 

The Body contains the back, loins, sides, flanks, and udder. 

The@ Hind-quarters comprehend the hips, thighs, and twist. 

Bourgelat, to whom we are indebted for a treatise on the external 
conformation of the horse, commences his instructions with the fol- 
lowing important observations :— 

* There are no individuals, in any species of animals, free from de- 
formities more or less apparent or essential, and in greater or lesser 
nflmber. The science of external conformation consists in distin- 
guishing the natural or accidental good or bad qualities—those which 
add to or diminish from his use and value. ‘The consideration of in- 
dividual form and relative structure and dimensions naturally lead to 
a view of the structure as a whole—as one entire and inseparable piece 
—the harmony of whose proportions, their unity and their beauty, 
constituting the sum of its serviceableness and worth. 

Beauty and Uriniry go hand in hand. 

For instance, in the Body are to be considered the back, and in that 
its situation and conformation. 

In the Loins, their length and breadth. 

In the Sides, their depth and extent. 

Inthe Belly, its volume and its form. 

In the ‘Twist, its volume and condition. 

In the Flanks, their spread. 

With respect to “ beauty of Form,” there is no one who does not 
assume to himself the right of judging of it, but very few who pos- 
sess the power, perhaps, todo so. ‘The decision must be founded 
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upon a knowledge of certain established rules and demonstrations, 
whence are derived “ Tue Laws or Beauty.” 

What appears beautiful to one, may be deformity in the estimation 
of another: and even that which is really and truly beautiful, accord- 
ing to the acknowledged laws of science, may have no charm in the 
estimation of tle uninstructed mind. 

The first division of the frame is classed under the term Forr- 
HAND or Forr-QUARTER. 

The Head should be small; the face long from between the eyes to 
‘the muzzle, tapering towards the nose. Across the frontal bone it 
should be broad, and wide also at the nostrils; but the muzzle itself 
should be fine and small. ‘The occipital bone should be flat and 
strong, but the character of the horns will depend upon the breed. 
The ears should be large, and should stand a little erect, and thin. 
A full, clear, and prominent eye is an essential point. It is a mark 
of good breeding, and it tells of the health of the animal. The ex- 
pression of the eye is a most important point in the ox, the cow, and 
the sheep. A heavy and dull eye shews abad and slow feeder, a 
watchful and suspicious eye, shewing much of its white, is a sign of 
a fretful disposition, which is incompatible with quick and profitable 
feeding. A calm, complacent expression of the eye and countenance 

is indicative of a quiet contented character, and much flesh and fat 
~ will soon accumulate on such a beast. 

The Neck should be light, tapering from the front of the shoulder, 
witha gradual rise to the head. ‘The neck, however, should be in 
proportion to the other parts of the animal, although 1 should prefer a 
short neck to a long one. 

The Shoulders should be rather broad across; for if these parts 
are properly covered, the other and prime ones may be safely consi- 
dered to be ripe. ‘The arm should be of a proportional size, and not 
too fleshy. ‘The legs should be short rather thay long, and cleanly 
made. ‘They should be placed where they appear most easily to 
bear the weight of the body; and they should stand wide asunder, 
so as to give capacity to that most important part of the animal frame 
—the thorax. 

On the form and size of The Chest depend the soundness, strength, 
and health of the animal. A capacious chest will afford room to 
well-expanded lungs; and in proportion to their expansion will they 
convert a given quantity of blood into a vital arterial fluid, and con- 
tribute to the nourishment of the frame. 

In order to have a capacious chest, we must have depth, 7. e. from 
the anterior dorsal vertebra to the sternum; but with this we must 
also have proportionate width. I have already observed, that in pro- 
portion as the fore extremities stand wide, we shall have rotundity of 
chest, and a predisposition to accumulate flesh and fat. ‘The female 
with such a chest may not, perhaps, give so much milk; but the milch 
cow will be hereafter considered. 

Of the Bopy or Carcass it has been lately ahd truly asserted, 
that the nearer a section of it, whether taken longitudinally, verti- 
cally, transversely, or horizontally, approaches to a parallelogram, the 
greater quantity of flesh will it carry within the same admeasure- 
ment. ‘I'hen, in order that this form of a parallelogram may be ob- 
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tained, it is necessary that the Back shall be straight from the top of 
the shoulder to the tail—the Ribs should approach nearly to a circu- 
lar form, the last rib teminating near the hip—the Loins should be 
long and wide—the Flanks should be deep and wide, not having that 
drooping of the belly which is seen in mest cows. 

THe Hinp QuvarRTERS next require consideration. They eom- 
prise the hips, pelvis, thighs,and twist. The Hips should be sound and 
well covered with muscle and fat. The Pelvis should be large, espe- 
cially in the female, in order that she may bring forth her young with 
less difficulty. The size of the pelvis is chiefly indicated by the 
width of the hips, and the breadth of the twist. The breadth of the 
Loin is always in proportion to that of the chest and pelvis. The 
Thighs should be well developed from the hips to the lower part of the 
thigh. The Twist (what an anatomist would call the perineum) 
should be well made and wide—the seam in the middle being well 
filled, so that the whole may form nearly a plane. The Tail should 
be rather thick at the top, the lower part gradually becoming thin, 
indicating a strong spine and a heavy weigher. The Legs should be 
clean and straight, and the Hocks fine boned, and a little inclining i in- 
ward. 

In all domesticated animals the Hide or Skin forms one of the best 
criteria by which we can estimate their fattening properties. ‘The 
touch is said to be good or bad, fine orharsh. When it feels soft and 
silky it is a proof of a tendency in the animal to take on meat. 

A thick firm skin, which is generally covered by a thickset, hard, 
short hair, always handles hard, and indicates a bad feeder. A beast 
having a perfect touch, will have a thick loose skin, floating, as it were, 
on a layer of soft fat, yielding to the smallest pressure, and springing 
back towards the finger like a piece of soft, thick chamois leather. 
Such a skin will usually be eovered with an abundance of soft glossy 
hair, feeling like a bed of moss, and hence the very appropriate term, 
a mossy skin. 

This mode of judging of the thriftiness of the ox by the hide, can 
only be acquired by careful and long practice ; but when it is acquir- 
ed, it affords a sufficient means of judging of the feeding qualities of 
the ox, while the desirable properties of symmetrical form, fine bone, 
good disposition, and purity of blood, are the usual accompaniments 
of this mellow feeling. 

It may be useful to pause for a moment, and look back on the path 
which we have trodden. I will suppose an ox possessing some good 
points, in fact, in good condition, and of a pleasing form, placed be- 
fore a person who was not a judge of cattle. He would admire the 
beauty of the animal’s shape, the glossiness of the skin, the mildness 
of the countenance, and the roundness and plumpness of every limb. 
No man but he who had been regularly initiated into the mysteries of 
the cattle breeder could go an inch farther. He could not tell by the 
expression of the eye, whether the animal were in good or bad health, 
or was a quiet or uncertain feeder; nor by the color of the skin 
whether he had arrived at perfect maturity ;—nor would he believe 
that all these things were as plain to another man as the sun at noon 
day. I will reverse the case. I will place before him a store, a 
lean ox, he would be totally at a loss to decide either on his present 
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or his future condition. ‘l'o him it may, probably, appear a poor un- 
thrifty animal; while a cattle breeder would tell him that there was 
every point that he could desire, and that in less than a twelvemonth 
he would nearly double his present weight. Placing out of the 
question accident and disease, he who is well acquainted with the 
points of cattle can speak of the future almost as surely as of the pre- 
sent. 

Ihave referred to the essential points of the fat ox,—what are 
those which will enable us to judge of a lean one. We can, toa 
considerable extent, examine the osseous structure of such an one. 
Is he made up of a mass of thick round bones ?—he will be a slow 
feeder, and will scarcely pay for his keep. Are the bones small in 
proportion to the bulk of flesh—the head and face fine and clean—a 
clear eye—a large ear—a light neck—a well-formed chest—the fore 
and the hind legs clean—the joints small—the skin thick but elastic ? 
—these are the main points; and if they are easily discoverable there 
will be no fear with regard to the future thriftiness of the beast. 

Sheep, whether they are fat or lean, may as certainly be judged of 
by the same rules. If the head is clean and well set on—the eye 
clear and prominent—the bones small—the ears large, thin, and prick- 
ed up—the hair of the face and legs short and thick, and tthe feeling 
of the skin the same as in the ox, these are sufficient indications of a 
propensity to take on fat. I consider, however, that the neck of the 
sheep should be moderately thick, for I have found that it indicates 
the presence of plenty of muscle, and where we want it—along the 
whole course of the spine. 

Many of the observations with regard to the conformation of oxen 
and sheep are applicable to swine. ‘Fhey should have broad straight 
backs, round chests, thin hair, thin skin, small tails, pricked ears, 
small and fine bones, and well-turned shoulders and hams. 

These rules, gentlemen, are not founded on mere arbitrary assump- 
tions—they are the result of the experience of the best breeders and 
graziers, and the veterinary surgeon should be as able to draw cer- 
tain conclusions from certain facts as any of them. I am perfectly 
assured that this will, at no distant period, form a part, and a most 
important one too, of the education of the veterinary pupil. 

It is time for me to close this Essay : I would, however, beg to be 
permitted to make one or two observations on the points of dairy 
cows. ‘The principal points of good cow-stock, are a long and 
rather small head—a bright eye—the chops thin—the horns small— 
the neck rather thin than fleshy, and a good dewlap. The breast 
needs not to be so wide as in the ox, but it should not be too narrow 
—a tolerably full spine—the portion of the chest beneath the should- 
ders deep, yet with that barrel-like form of carcass which has been 
so strongly advocated. She should be well-formed across the hips, 
with good loins, but the thighs should be thin; and, above every 
thing beside, the elasticity of the skin should be that which is so high- 
ly valued in other cattle. 

The most essential point in the dairy-cow is that of the tackle or 
udder. It should be capacious—of equal size before and behind, or, 
if there is any difference, fuller before, and the teats of a moderate 
size. 
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“A.” ON STALLIONS. 


Sir: Your correspondent, ‘‘ Pendleton,” doubts the truth of my 
theory on stock horses ; namely, that the most successful stallions in 
England and America, have been early withdrawn from, or that most 
of them have not been called upon for repeated exertions on the 
Turf. Ido not mean to say this has been invariably the case, be- 
cause in the olden time horses ran comparatively few races, and did 
not come on the Turf until their frames were fully developed and their 
limbs matured. 

What I intended to say, is this, that in my acquaintance with the 
blood horse, here and in England, no horse has acquired or deserved 


much reputation as the sire of race horses, unless he was a horse of 


substance and power; and that in modern times, most of them, since 
the adoption of Colt Stakes, for two and three year-olds, have broken 
down at an early age; in this I think a recurrence to the books, and 
our recollections, will fully bear me ort. 

But first, a few observations on the herses named by him, as con- 
tradicting my theory—Citizen, I know as well as any man in the 
United States; if Pacolet was a first rate horse, he stands alone, the 
produce of five seasons and many of the finest mares in the country ; 
this I considera failure, and as “ Pendleton” says much credit is due 
the mare, may not Pacolet owe some of his favors to his dam, as she 
brought racers from almost all the horses she went to. 

Medley and Mark Anthony were both fine stallions and race horses, 
kut they were not on the ‘Turf at a time when colts ran from five to 
ten long races in the year, but came onthe Turf only at four ; fast, 
and though not heavy, were muscular, strong horses of their size. It 
was not the fashion in those days to feed young stock high, and breed 
them up to the present size ; they grew up lean, and never until an ad- 
vanced age reached that development of muscle now found in the race 
horse of England and America; add to which they still retained the 
form, as they had the near affinity to the Arabs, uninfluenced by the 
climate and high feeding of England and America. 

First of American Stallions; Archy, Virginian, Sir Charles, Mercury, 
Tennessee Oscar, Pacolet, Medoc, are surely among our most suc- 
cessful, yet each of these broke down or were early withdrawn from 
the Turf. Eclipse, Pacific, Bertrand, have been considered by some 
equal to those named above ; they each ran comparatively few races, 
and have therefore little influence on the question. 

Of the horses in England, dead and alive, I have no hesitation to 
speak ; but of the imported horses here, I must decline speaking, lest 
I may put some gentleman in a snarl. 

Highflyer broke down at an early period; he wasa horse of great 
substance, had fine racing powers, and became the most successful 
stallion of his day. His son, Rockingham, who was decidedly the 
best racer of his get, winning more races and money than any 
horse of his day—and from one of the finest mares ever bred in 
Fingland—Purity by Matchem, from Mr. Pratt’s old Squirt mare, 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, and some of the first 
breeders in England, was yet a failure as a stallion. 
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Sir Peter, like his sire, broke down young—had all the same cha- 
racteristics of speed, size, &c., and like him, too, became the favor- 
ite stallion of his day. 

Here then, sir, are two horses of equal blood, one had raced long 
and successfully, the other broke down young—the first was an utter 
failure—the other as famed for success in the Stud as his half brother 
had been on the Turf: does this say nothing for my theory? But, sir, 
{ will add others equally in point. 

Emilius and Velocipede, among the elder Studs, have been at the 
head of the list, and Sultan, lately dead, won but few races. Of the 
young horses now standing in England, Plenipotentiary, Bay Mid- 
dleton, and Elis, are surely considered the best there—each left the 
Turf at four ‘years old—indeed, Bay Middleton did not run after he 
was three ation 
no one here can afford to ron them. 

Now I say, that all the most successful stallions of modern times, 
have been such as possess great power, fine racing pedigree (for this 
I hold as indispensable), and themselves shewing they had the gift of 
breaking down ycung, or leaving the Turf at an early period, and this 
not because they broke down, but having trained and run at an early 
period, their limbs were not sufficiently matured to sustain, at three 
years old, the weight and the muscular exertions of an aged horse ; 
particularly in England, under the high weight of the Derby and the St. 
Leger.’ Inferior horses never run for these great stakes, and ef 
course, when young, run only with light weights, and at a more advanced 
age, never suffer in handicapping—while the superior is often re- 
quired to carry from fourteen to twenty-four pounds more than others 
of the same age: it results as a consequence, he must give way. 

Now sir, I take it, like begets like, and if we wish to breed first rate 
horses, we must raise from those that have shewn themselves superior, 
even if that superiority has driven them early from the Turf—and 
let others of a different opinion breed from those that had not the 
speed or the power to break themselves down, and I promise them 
similar stock. 








MATILDA, alias THE CROPPED MARE. 


MILLWoopD, Clarke County, Virginia, August 17, 1839. 


Mr. Epriror: I deem it proper to take some notice of the ‘‘ Sport+ 
ing Reminiscences of the late Dr. T.” in the August number of the 
“ Register,” over the signature of “ Amicus.” 

Jemima, Job’s dam, was raised by me; she ran as my entry and 
property, at Washington, i in the Fall of 1830. I understood that Dr. 
William Thornton, of Washington, had two fillies from Noli-me- 
Tangere, by Sir Archy ; and in January 1824, I proposed to take one 
©. them to breed from, on shares. I offered the same terms that were 
agreed on between Col. 'Tayloe and my relative Archibald Randolph, 
Esq., in the rearing of all the produce of Castianira (for Mr. Randolph 
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raised them all, and not Col. Tayloe) ; and in February following he 
sent the mare to me by his servant, stating that she was by Sir Archy 
out of Noli-me-Tangere. ‘The mare was cropped before she came 
into my possession. Late in 1827, application was made to me, 
through Nathan Loughborough, Esq., of Georgetown, D. C., asking 
information respecting the mare. I invited an investigation, and re- 
quested Mr. Lufborough to urge the claimant to send and examine 
and identify the mare. I also wrote to Dr. Thornton, demanding why 
he had sent me a mare that another laid claim to; and in reply, he 
sent me his certificate, under oath, acknowledged before a Justice of 
the Peace in Washington, denying that the mare was, or ever had 
been, owned by any one but himself. Here the matter was dropped ; 
no one ever came forward to claim the mare. Previous to Dr. ‘Thorn- 
ton’s death, the produce of the mare was divided between us, and 
Jemima fell to me. In 182 29, after Dr. Thornton’s death, the mare 
and his interest in the produce, was sold by an order of the Winches- 
ter Chancery Court, to satisfy a judgment against him; at which 
time I purchased the mare. There is only two of the progeny of this 
mare living,—Jemima (Job’s dam) by Rattler, and a Luzborough filly 
owned by me, foaled in 1834—a splendid animal. 

Besides the two mares mentioned above, Matilda (so called by Dr. 
T.,) had a colt by Gracchus, a colt by Contention, a filly by Rattler, 
a colt by Mons. Tonson, and a colt by Felt. Matilda is now 23 years 
old. ‘The Luzborough filly is for sale. 

Geo. H. Burwe tt. 





ON BREEDING FROM YOUNG STALLIONS. 


[An interesting discussion being in progress in the pages of the ‘* Register,” rela- 
tive to Stallions, ' we introduce the following article upon the subject from a foreign 
contemporary. } 

To rue Epiror or “ Betv’s Lire 1n Lonpon.”—Sir: It is to me 
matter of surprise that breeders of horses for the ‘Turf should persist 
in putting the best horses to the stud whilst they are so young as only 
four years of age, as is very often the case with the winners of the 
Doncaster St. Leger, and the Epsom Derby Stakes. ‘They are often 
sold, soon after winning those stakes, for a very high price, and in 
many instances are put to covering mares the very next season; and 
I will beg to ask any of your readers conversant with ‘Turf matters, 
how many of these Leger and Derby winners produce Leger and 
Derby winners? [ think they will not be able to show many instan- 
ces of it: yet, from those races combining a longer distance, a heavier 
weight to carry, and a faster pace throughout, than most other races 
for three year olds, the winners of them must of necessity be innately 
Strengthy and s sound, and have every right to be considered the best 
horses of the day at their age. What makes it more surprising that 
they should continue to breed from such horses so young, is the 
broad fact before their eyes, that most of these winners are produced 
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from old horses and old mares. ‘This fact is worthy of their serious 
attention ; for the same result is found in breeding greyhounds, and 
a perusal of Mr. Thacker’s work on coursing and breeding will ex- 
plain to them the cause of the result ; and that the too prevailing idea 
of the utility of breeding from animals in their season of youth and 
vigor is very fallacious. ‘There is a time for all things; so with 
breeding animals for labor ; there is a time to breed, a time to grow 
to maturity, and a time to labor. ‘The province of nature, I conceive, 
during growth to be, to give perfection to the animal; labor in mode- 
ration during the latter part of the growth is essential towards that 
perfection ; but it seems, by the best animals being produced from 
old parents, that the province of nature is still to labor for a time, in 
order to give the fullest and most perfect development to all the parts, 
to be settled and seasoned so that the power to labor is constitutional 
in them; then comes the province of nature for breeding and repro- 
ducing animals in the greatest perfection. If, on the other hand, you 
put them to breed before they are arrived at perfection, you impose 
a double task on nature, to the prejudice of all the three provinces of 
it: to the prejudice of the growth, the labor, and the reproduction. 
To breed the best horses, it is undoubtedly the best way to breed 
from the best; but those best should be in the best state to breed 
from, which cannot be the case before they are themselves arrived at 
perfection. 

A paragraph in your paper, July 3, 1836, respecting Filho, Walton, 
Whalebone, Woful, Partizan, and nearly all the eminent stallions, 
getting better runners in their old or declining years than when in the 
season of youth, freshness, and vigor, drew my attention to this sub- 
ject; and I am further convinced of the necessity for mature age to 
breed from by the perusal of the work before mentioned. In the 
hope that these few lines may contribute towards preventing Blooms- 
bury, and other first-rate horses, from having the bloom taken from 
their goodness by prematurely putting them to the stud, is the object 
of addressing you, and the wish of, Sir, 

Your most obedient, A. B. 





The Hopkinsville (Ky.) Gazette says—‘ Mr. John S. Lander, of this county, 
has a calf which first made its appearance in this world on the 17th of April last. 
At the time it was calved it weighed 130lbs., and when thirty days old it weighed 
245lbs. The mother of this calf is a Teeswater cow, sister to a steer that was sold 
last December at Nashville, Tenn., which weighed 3400lbs. The calf which is the 
subject of this paragraph, was sired by Messrs. John & Robert Luckies’ Durham 
Bull, Mercer, of this county.” 


A full blooded short horn Durham calf belonging to Mr. Henry S. Randall, of 
Cortlandville, N. Y., was weighed in August when one day old, and weighed one 
hundred and twenty-four pounds and some ounces. 


Mr. Ward M. Lincoln, of Brandon, Vt., has sheared twenty-four pounds of wool 
from two sheep, this season—it being only one year’s growth, He also sheared 
eleven pounds from another ; and from another still, 10}lbs, 
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ImporTATION OF CattLe.— The ships “ Margaret Scott,” and 
‘* Mohawk,” which arrived at this port, from Liverpool, about the 15th 
ult., brought out a very superior lot of Durham cattle, for Messrs. 
John Hutchcraft & Brothers, of Bourbon County, Ky. The lot com- 
prises two roan Bulls, one 16 months and the other 12 months old; 
four Cows in calf, and a yearling Heifer. One of the cows is 4 years 
old; the other three are 3 years old, and are recorded under the 
names of Blossom, Beda, and Fatima. 

The “ Mary Howland,” which arrived at this port the latter part of 
July, brought a still larger lot of Durham cattle, for Henry Clay, Jr., 
Esq., of Ky., consisting of ten Cows and one Bull. ‘The latter is 2 
yrs. old, the former between 3 yrs. and 5 yrs. Like Messrs. Hutch- 
craft’s importation, these fine animals are highly bred and very 
bloodlike. 

Sa.Les or Boop Strocx.—The celebrated race-horse and stallion 
Shark, the property of the Heirs of the late John C. Craig, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, is understood to have been sold to Col. Wm. R. John- 
son, of Petersburg, Va., for $12,000. 

The owners of The Queen (own sister to Col. Hampton’s Monarch), 
have refused $8,000 for her. She was got by Priam, out of Delphine, 
in England ; since which “all the family” have been imported. ‘The 
Queen is 4 yrs. old, and is in training at Belfield, Va., by Dr. George 
Goodwyn, for the post stake at Petersburg, on the 27th instant, in 
which she will probably meet Boston and Portsmouth. 

It is understood that Miles A. Bott & Co., of Alabama, have pur- 
chased Mr. John C. Stevens’ ro. f. Zela, by Eclipse, out of Goliah’s 
dam, 4 yrs., for $4,500. If the sale is consummated, “ the white- 
legged filly” goes into the stable of Henry A. Tayloe, Esq. 

Mr. R. H. Long, of Columbus, Miss., is understood to have pur- 
chased Gander, by Wild Bill, out of John Bascombe’s dam, 5 yrs., for 
$10,000, of Capt. John Connally, of Huntsville, Ala. 

Mr. C. C. S. Farrar, of St. Francisville, La., has sold the follow- 
ing stock in Texas, during a recent visit to that republic :—To Capts. 
Jno. W. and Wm. S. Hall, of Texas, a bay filly, 3 yrs. old, by Imp. 
Leviathan, out of Parasol by Napoleon—out of Black Sophia (Bee’s- 
wing and Birmingham’s dam) by Topgallant, for $2,500. ‘To the 
same gentlemen, a brown filly, 3 yrs. old, by Imp. Luzborough, dam 
by Stockholder—g. dam by Stump-the-Dealer—g. g. dam by Imp. 
Dragon—g. g. g. dam by C. Christopher’s Medley, for $2,500—or 
$5,000 for the two. To Col. Wm. G. Hill, of Texas, a chesnut filly, 
3 yrs. old, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Imp. Eagle—g. dam by 
Oronooko—g. g. dam an imported mare. Also, to the same gentle- 
man, Montcalm, b. c. by Imp. Merman, out of Maria Louisa by Imp. 
Bagdad—g. dam Old Kate Brown by Imp. ch. Diomede—g. g. 


dam an imported mare got in England by Old Diomede, $6,000 for 
the two. 
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New Race Courses.—Jockey Clubs have been organized and two 
new Courses laid out in Louisiana, one at Donaldsonville and the 
other at Opelousas. A meeting will be held on each the ensuing 
season, and handsome purses offered. Another Course has also been 
added to the number in the Old Dominion, at the ‘Salt Sulphur 
Springs, and the old race-course of La Prairie (L. C.) revived. Her 
Majesty’s Officers in Canada are contributing in a very high degree 
to the support, interest and extension of the Turf in the two provin- 
ces, and will soon place it on a better and more permanent footing. 

In addition to the establishment of new courses, it is gratifying to 
remark the increased inducements held out to breeders and turfmen 
by the proprietors of the old ones. The amount of the purses has 
been increased from 10 to 50 per cent., and in many instances hand- 
some sums have been added to sweepstakes. 





CuaLLence.—Mr. T. W. Patten, of Fayette, Ill., offers to run his 
horse Franklin, four mile heats over the Boonville Course, on the 
15th of May next, for $2,000 a side, $1500 forfeit, against Messrs. 
Cooper & Kunkle’s Duke Sumner. Mr. P. also offers the same 
amount that Duke Sumner cannot beat Franklin’s time in his last 
four mile race over the St. Louis course. ‘To this challenge Mr. 
Kunkle, in the absence of his partner, replies that he is not disposed 
to make a match to come off at so distant a period, and declines a 
match vs. Time. Mr. K. observes, however, that Duke Sumner is 
disengaged this Fall, and will be ready to accommodate Franklin to 
the tune of two or three thousand dollars, in a race to be run over the 
Boonville (Mo.) Course, where his owners reside. 





Names Cratmep.—The name of Fanny Lewis, is clarmed by Henry 
A. Tayloe, Esq., of Macon, Marengo Co., Ala., for a gr. f. by Imp. 
Luzborough, dam by Crusher; and that of Giraffe, for a gr. c. by 
Robin Brown, dam by Crusher; the latter is a yearling—the former 
was foaled in June last. 

That of The British Queen, by Messrs. Minor & Duncan F. Ken- 
ner, for their imp. ch f. by Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ashton, 2 yrs, 

That of Clary Crump by Mr. Roscoe C. Dickinson, of Spring 
Grove, Ky., for his ch. f. by Imp. Autocrat, out of a Goliah mare. 

That of Muza by Dr. J. McK. Gage, of Unionville, S. C., for his b. 
c. by Imp. Nonplus, out of Bel Tracy. 

That of Rory O’More by Mr. D. H. Ellis, of Freehold, N. J., for 
his b. c. by Abdallah, out of Nell Brown. 





Mr. Stevens’ Yacut.—On the 27th July, Mr. John C. Stevens, 
of this city, launched one of the most beautiful specimens of American 
naval architecture ever seen in our waters. Her tonnage is 195 tons, 
and her cost about $35,000. Her masts were hoisted in on the 21st 
ult., at the U. S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn. She has been built expressly 
with a view to test the sailing qualities of the British Royal Yacht 
Squadron, from a model of Mr. S’s. and under his personal directions, 
and will be fitted up magnificently. When completed, every interest- 
ing particular relative to her model, rigging, etc., and probably an 
engraving of her, will be given in this Magazine. 
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Blood Stock, composing the Breeding 
Stud of E. H. Boarnman, Ese., at 
“The Mills,” near Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

STALLIONS. 

No. 1. Berners’ Comus, imported at 
Mobile in February 1837; bred by Lord 
Berners in 1829 ; got by Comus, out of 
Rotterdam (also bred by Lord Berners, 
in 1817,) by Juniper (sire of Camarine), 
grandam Spotless by Walton, g. g. dam 
by Trumpator, g. g. g. dam by Highflyer, 
{the best son of Herod, out of Rachel 
by Blank,) g. g. g. g. dam by Otho (son 
of Cade), g. g.g.g. g. dam by Snap (son 
of Snip); her dam by Regulus (the best 
son of the Godolphin Arabian). 

Comus, ch. c., bred by Sir John Shel- 
ley in 1809 ; got by Sorcerer, out of 
Houghton Lass by Sir Peter (best son of 
Highflyer). Comus was a winner seven 
times, and at 3 yrs. old was the best of 
his year. From 1818 to 1835, two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of his get were 
winners five hundred and sixty times, in- 
cluding two winners of the Great St. 
Leger. 

Sorcerer, bl. h., bred by Sir Charles 
Bunbury in 1796; was got by Trumpa- 
tor, out of Young Giantess by Diomed, 
her dam Giantess by Matchem.  Sor- 
cerer was a good racer—was the first of 
Young Giantess’s produce, who was also 
the dam of Eleanor (by Whiskey, win- 
ner of the Oaks and St. Leger,) Julia, 
Cressida (dam of Priam), and a nume- 
rous progeny, alike distinguished on the 
turf and in the stud. 

Trumpator, bl. h., bred by Lord Cler- 
mont in 1782; was got by Conductor 
(son of Matchem), dam by Snap. 

It appears from the above that Ber- 
ners’ Comus has descended in a direct 
line from Matchem and Herod, deeply 
imbued with the blood of each, which, 
with the collateral streams from Eclipse, 
through Juniper and Walton, comprise 
the very essence of the best English 
racing blood. 

PERFORMANCES OF COMUS. 

At Newmarket, April 26, 1830, Ber- 
ners’ Comus (described as Col. Wilson’s 
br. c. by Comus, out of Rotterdam,) car- 
rying 119lbs., won a handicap sweep- 
stakes for 3 yr. olds, over the T.Y.C., 
beating b. f. Fanchon (Sister to Lapdog), 
105ibs., Mr. Roberts’ b. f. by Emilius, 
112lbs., and Mr. Sowerby’s br. f. Janette, 


108lbs. Betting, 5 to 4 on Fanchon 
and 8 to 1 agst. the winner. 

At Ipswich, July 21, he won £50, a 
Plate for all ages, heats, two miles and 
a half. 

At Newmarket, Oct. 1, he won the 
Town Plate of £50, carrying 119lbs., 
D.I. (two miles 97 yards), beating five 
others. 

At Ipswich, July 5, 1831, then four 
years old, carrying 147|bs., he won the 
King’s Plate of £100, four mile heats. 

At Newmarket, July 12, weight for 
age, he beat Lucetta, one of the best 
racers in England, for a Plate of £50, 
D.I. 

At Leicester, Sept. 14, he won the 
Gold Cup, value £200, two miles and a 
quarter, 11 subs.; and the next day he 
won the Burgess Plate of £100, three 
mile heats, carrying 121 lbs. 

At Huntingdon, July, 1832, then five 
years old, carrying 128lbs., he won a 
handicap sweepstakes, heats, once round, 
eight subs., beating Carmine, five years 
old, 106lbs., and Ernest, three years old, 
93lbs. 

At Bedford, Sept. 6, carrying 128lbs., 
he won a sweepstakes, fifteen subscribers, 
two mile heats, beating three others in 
three heats. 

At Leicester, Sept. 13, he won the 
Gold Cup, value £100, three miles and 
three quarters, 11 subs., beating two 
others. 

At Newmarket Second Spring Meet- 
ing, 1833, Berners’ Comus, then 6 yrs. 
old, won a Plate of £50, the Two Mid- 
dle Miles, beating ten others. 

Besides the above, Berners’ Comus 
started twelve times in which he was 
unsuccessful; twice he ran second to 
Priam, in one of which (for the Port 
Stakes) he received £100. 

No. 2. Chesnut Colt, bred by Lord 
Chesterfield in 1834, got by Priam (son 
of Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey), 
dam by Soothsayer (son of Sorcerer), 
grandam by Rubens (son of Buzzard), 
g. g. dam by Woodpecker (son of He- 
rod), her dam (Gohanna’s dam) by He- 
rod, &c. &c. 

This colt was shipped when two years 
old, and has never been tried. 

BROOD MARES. 

No. 1. Apana, ch. m., bred by Mr. 
Yates in 1832; got by Sultan, out of 
Rachel by Whalebone ; her dam (sister 
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to Castanea) by Gohanna (sen of Mer- 
cury), out of Grey Skim by Woodpecker 
—Silver’s dam by Herod—Young Hag 
by Skim—Hag by Crab—Ebony by 
Childers, &c. &c. 

Sultan was got by Selim (son of Buz- 
zard), out of Baccanthe by Williamson’s 
Ditto, grandam by Mercury (son of 
Eclipse), g. g. dam by Herod—Folly by 
Marske, &c. 

Her Produce. 

1839. Ch. c. by Consol, and covered 

by Berners’ Comus. 

No. 2. Amanpa, b. m., bred by the 
Duke of Grafton in 1828; got by Mo- 
risco, out of Mantua by Woful; her 
dam Miltonia by Patriot (son of Whis- 
key), g. g. dam by King Fergus (son of 
Eclipse), g. g. g. dam. by Espersykes 
(son of Matchem), &c. 

Morisco, by Muley (son of Orville), 
out of Aquelina by Eagle—Precipitate 
—Woodpecker, &c. 

Her Produce. 

1837. Ch. f. by Belzoni. 

1838. Ch. f. by Actzon. 

1839. Br. f. by Consol, and covered 

by Berners’ Comus. 

No. 3. Amina, br. m., bred by Mr. 
Gardnor in 1832; got by Gaberlunzie, 
out of Luna by Wanderer, grandam by 
Canopus (son of Gohanna, out of Coli- 
bri by Woodpecker) ; g. g. dam by Ted- 
dy-the-Grinder (son of Asparagus, who 
was by Pot-8-o0’s, out of Stargazer by 
Highflyer) ; g. g. g. dam by Precipitate 
(son of Mercury) ; her dam by Pumpkin 
(son of Matchem), out of Flea-Catcher 
by Goldfinder. 

Gaberlunzie, by Wanderer (son of 
Gohanna), dam by Selim, out of Maiden 
by Sir Peter—Phenomenon—Florizel— 
Matchem, &c. 

Her Produce. 

1839. Br. f. Meteor, by Berners’ Co- 

mus, and covered by him again. 

No. 4. AtBERTAzzi (late Fuga), ch. 
m., bred by Mr. Pettit in 1829; got by 
Partisan, out of Bravura (dam of Kate 
Kearney) by Outcry, her dam Prodigious 
by Caleb Quotem (son of Sir Peter)— 
Fair Forester by Alexander—g. g. g. 
dam by Sir Peter, out of Maid of Ely by 
Tandem, &c. 

Partisan was by Walton (son of Sir 
Peter), out of Parasol by Pot-8-0’s— 
Prunella by Highflyer—Snap—Blank, 
&e. &c. 

No. 5. Witviamson’s Ditto Mare, 
b. m., bred by Mr. N. H. Smith in 1822; 
got by Williamson’s Ditto (sire of Luz- 
borough) out of Brown Mare by Trum- 
Pies grandam Countess by Sir Peter, 

g. g. dam Fame by Pantaloon (son of 
VOL. X. 
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Matchem, out of Curiosity by Snap), out 
of the dam of Diomed by Spectator, &c. 

Williamson’s Ditto (brother to Wal- 
ton), by Sir Peter, out of Arethusa by 
Dungannon (son of Eclipse, out of Aspa- 
sia by Herod) ; her dam by Prophet 
(son of Regulus), out of Virago by Snap, 


&e. 
Her Produce. 

1825. Gr. f. Zoolfah, by Mr. N. H. 
Smith's Arabian. 

1826. B. c. by Nicolo. . 

1828. B. f. by Gulliver. Mr. Smith, 

1829. Br. c. Typhon, by Truffle. Duke 
of Rutland. 

1832. Ch. c. Claremont, by Partisan. 
Lord Chesterfield. 

1834. Br. f. by Priam. Do. 

1837. Br. f. by Colwick (dead). E. H. 
Boardman. 

1838. Br. c. by Consol. Do. 

1839. Missed to Comus, and covered by, 
Wild Bill. 

No. 6. Worut Marg, b. m., bred by 


Mr. Burgess in 1824 ; got by Woful, out 
of Allegretta by Trumpator, grandam 
Young Camilla by Woodpecker, out of 
Camilla by Trentham ; herdam Coquette 
by the Compton Barb, out of Sister to 
_— 

Woful (brother to Whalebone, Whis- 
ker, &c.,) by Waxy (son of Pot-8-o’s), 
out of Penelope by ‘Trumpator—her dam 
Prunella by Highflyer, out of Promise 
by Snap—Julia by Blank—Spectator’s 
dam by Partner, &c. 

Her Produce. 


1831. B.c. by Pollio. 

1832. B.c. - Pollio. ¢ Mr. i. Chertten. 

1833. B. f. by Pollio. Lord Chesterfield. 

1834. B.f. Hecuba,by Priam. Greville. 

1837. B. f. Lady Sherbrooke, by Priam. 
Maj. Ragland. 

1838. B.c. by Consol. E. H. Boardman. 

1839. B. f. Premium, by Consol. Do. 


Covered by Berners’ Comus. 

No. 7. Fituo pa Puta Marg, b. m., 
bred by Sir Thomas Stanley in 1833 ; 
got by Filho da Puta, dam by Rubens, 
out of the Hipped Mare by Meteor (son 
of Eclipse), her dam Petrowna by Sir 
Peter, out of Georgiana by Sweetbriar 
(son of Syphon)—Capella by Herod, &c. 

Filho da Puta was by Haphazard (son 
of Sir Peter), out of Mrs. Barnet by 
Waxy, her dam by Woodpecker—Squir- 
rel—Blank, &c. 

Her Produce. 
1838. Gr. c. by Stumps. E. H. Board- 
man. 
1839. Br. f. Blaze, by Berners’ Comus, 
and covered by Consol. 

No. 8. O.ympus Marg, b. m., bred by 

R. Turner, Esq., in 1833 ; got by Olym- 
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pus, out of Caifacaratadadera by Walton, 

her dam by Pipator, grandam by Delpini 

(son of Highflyer), out of ‘Tuberose by 

Herod, &c. 

Olympus was by Blacklock, out of 
Michaelmas by Thunderbolt (son of Sor- 
cerer), her dam Plover by Sir Peter, &e. 

Her Produce. 

1839. Ch. c. by Consol (dead), and co- 

vered by him again. 

No. 9. Finno pa Puta Marg, br. m., 
(Nun’s daughter), bred by R. Turner, 
Esq., in 1834; got by Filho da Puta, out 
of The Nun by Blacklock, grandam by 
Whisker, g. g. dam by Orville (son of 
Beningbrough) ; her damby Expectation, 
out of Calabria by Spadille—Alfred— 
South—Changeling—Cade, &e. 

Her Produce. 

1838. Br. f. by Stumps. 

1839. Missed to Consol, and covered by: 

him again. 

No. 10: Cuanceg, ch. m., bred by Mr. 
Masson in 1832; got by Patron, out of 
Ramona by Whisker, her dam Lady Cram- 
feaser by Stamford (son of Sir Peter), out 
of Mrs. Barnet by Waxy (son of Pot-8+ 
o’s)—- W oodpecker—-Squirrel—-Blank,. 
&e. &e. 

Patron was: got by Partisan, dam by 
Rubens, out of Guilford Nan by Guilford 
(son of Highflyer); her dam by Justice 
(son of Herod), out of Paisley by Pot-8- 
o’s—Squirrel, &c. 

Her Produce. 

1839. Br. c. Doubtful, by Consol or Ber- 
ners’ Comus, and covered. by 
Consol. 

No. 11. Tenrers Mare (Sister to 
Puss), ch. m., bred by Mr. Mostyn in 
1833; got by Teniers, out of Cora by 
Peruvian (son of Sir Peter); her dam 
by Alexander (son of Eclipse), out of 
Berrington by Sweet William—Herod, 
&ec. &c. 

Teniers was by Rubens, out of Snow- 
drop by Highland Fling; herdam Daisy 
by Buzzard, out of Tulip by Damper— 
Eclipse, &c. 

Her Produce. 

1838. B.c. by Muley Moloch: E. H. 
Boardman. 

1839. Ch.c. Wales, by Berners’? Comus. 
(E. H. Boardman.}], Covered 
by him again. 

No: 12. Peter Lery Mare(Sister to 
Feamhurst), ch. m., bred by W. R. Tur- 
ner, Esq., in 1833; got by Peter Lely, 
out of Sister to Sophy by Comus; her 
dam by Camillus, out of Helen by Del- 
pini—Rosalind by Phenomenon—Atalan- 
ta by Matchem, &c. &c. 

Peter Lely was by Rubens, out of Stel- 
ta by Sir Oliver (son of Sir Peter); her 


dam Scotella by Anvil (son of Herod),. 
out of Scota by Eclipse—Herod, &c. 
Her Produce. 

1838. Ch. c. by Velocipede. E. H 
Boardman. 

1839. Br. c. by Consol or Berners’ Co- 
mus. E. H. Boardman. Co- 
vered by Bemers’ Comus. 

No. f3. Gaprieres, ch. m., bred by 
the Duke of Grafton in 1820; got by 
Partisan, out of Coquette by Dick An- 
drews (‘son of Joe Andrews, and he by 
Eclipse); her dam Vanity by Buzzard, 
out of Dabchick by Pot-8-0’s—Drab by 
Highflyer—Hebe by Chrysolite, out of 
Proserpine (Sister to Felipse), &c. 

Her Produce. 

1827. C. by Cervantes. ) 

1828. Gr.e. Gab, by Swap. 

1829. Ch. e. Vagabond, by Cain. 

1831. B. f. Maryanne, by Edmund. + 

1832. B. f. Vagary, by Cain. 

1833. B. f. Mary, by Edmund. 

1834. B.c. Grand Cairo, by Camel. J 

1837. B. f. by Consel (dead). E. H. 
Boardman. 

1838: B. f. by Consok Do. 

1839. Ch. f. by Berners’ Comus or Con- 
sol—-[Do.]—and covered by 
Berners’ Comus. 

No. 14. Horr, ch. m., bred by Mr. 
Rawlinson in 1826; got by Rubens, dam 
by Haphazard (sire of Filho da Puta), 
out of Promise (Sister to Partisan) by 
Walton; her dam Parasol by Pot-8-o’s, 
out of Pruneila by Highflyer—Julia by 
Blank—Spectator’s:dam by Partner, &c. 

Rubens (brother to Selim:and Castrel), 
by Buzzard, dam by Alexander, grandam 
by Highflyer, &c. 

Her Produce. 

1888. Ch. c. by Consol. E. H. Board- 
man. 

1839. Ch. c. Promise, by Berners’ Co- 
mus—[Do.]—and covered by 
him again. 

No. 15. Mrranpa, b. m., bred by Mr. 
Ryan in 1827; got by Woful, dam by 
Beningbrough ; her dam (the: dam of 
Blacklock) by Coriander, out of Wild- 
goose by Highflyer—Co-heiress by Pot- 
8-0’s, &c. &c. 

Her Produce. 

1837. Br. f. by Camel. E. H. Boardman. 

1838. Ch. c. by Glaucus. Do. 

1839. B. f. Expedition, by Consol. Do. 
Covered by Berners’ Comus. 

No. 16. Miss Gotporn, br. m., bred’ 
by R. Purner, Esq., in 1831; got by 
Lottery, out of The Nun by Blacklock 
—Whisker—Orville, &c. [See No. 9.] 

Lottery (sire of Consol) was by Tramp 
(a son of Dick Andrews), dam by High- 
flyer, out of Mandane by Pot-8-o’s ; her 
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dam Young Camilla by Woodpecker, out 
of Camilla by Trentham—Cogquette by 
the Compton Barb—Sister to Regulus, 
&e. Ke. 
Her Produce. 
1838. B. f. by Langar. E. H. Boardman. 
1839. Missed to Berners’ Comus, and 
covered by Luzborough. 

No. 17. Prenry, br. m., bred by Mr. 
Thornhill in 1832; got by Emilius, out 
of Mangel Wurzel by Merlin; her dam 
Morel by Sorcerer-—Hornby Lass by 
Buzzard—Puzzle by Matchem—Princess 
by Herod—Blank, &c. 

Emilius (sire of Plenipotentiary, Pri- 
am, &c.) by Orville, out of Emily by 
Stamford ; her dam by Whiskey, out of 
Gray Dorimant by Dorimant—Dizzy by 
Blank, &c. 

Orville was by Beningbrough, out of 
Evelina by Highflyer—Beningbrough by 
King Fergus, dam by Herod, out of 
Pyrrha by Matchem; King Fergus by 
Eclipse, out of Polly by Black-and-all- 
Black, sometimes called Othello. 

Her Produce. 
1837. Br. c. by St. Patrick (dead). E. 
H. Boardman. 
1838. Br. c.by Consol. Do. 
1839. Missed to Consol, and covered by 
him again. 

N.B. Emilius being generally consi- 
dered the best stallion in England, and 
as his get combine in an eminent degree 
the essential constituents of a race-horse, 
viz., hardy, sound constitutions, speed 
and stoutness, it may be gratifying to 
the readers of the Turf Register, who 
have not the Stud Book at hand, to trace 
the channels through which the blood of 
Matchem, Herod, and Eclipse, have been 
concentrated in this extraordinary ani- 
mal. 

No. 18. Racnet, ch. m., bred by 
Lord Jersey in 1829; got by Partisan, 
out of Filagree by Soothsayer ; her dam 
Web (sister to Woful, Whalebone, &c.) 
by Waxy—Penelope by Trumpator— 
Prunella by Highflyer—Promise by Snap 
—Julia by Blank, &c. 

Her Produce. 
1839. Ch. c. by Consol, and covered by 
Berners’ Comus. 

No. 19. Vamp, br. m., bred by Lord 
Sligo in 1825; got by Langar, out of 
Wire (sisterto Web, &e.) See the pre- 
ceding. 

Langar was by Selim (sire of Sultan), 
dam by Walton, out of Young Giantess 
by Diomed—Giantess by Matchem, &c. 

Her Produce. 
1831. B.c. Vanguard, by Roller. 
Mr. Maher. 
1833, B. c. Varlet, by Speculation. Do. 
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1834. Br. c. by Young Blacklock. Do. 

1835. B. f. by Drone (deae). Do. 
Sold to E. H. Boardman, witir 
her foal. 

1837. B. f. by Consol (dead). E. H. 
Boardman. 

1838, Missed to Consol. 

1839. Br. f. Omnium, by Consol. E. 
H. Boardman. Covered by 
Berners’ Comus. 

No. 20. Saran Be.t, ch. m., bred by 
Frederick Bell, of Edgecombe County, 
N. C., in 1823 er 1824; got by Sir Archy 
and is believed to be thorough-bred, but 
her pedigree has not been authentically 
established, so as to admit its register in 
the Stud Book. 

Her Produce. 
1832. Ch. f. Kathleen, by Leviathan. 
J. C. Beasley. 
1835. Ch. f. Fanny Strong, by Levia- 
than. ©. McLaran. 
1836. Ch. c. by Leviathan. Do. 
1837. Ch. f. by Consol. Do. 
1838. Br. f.by Consol. E.H. Boardman. 
1839. Missed to Consol, and covered by 
him again. 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS, FOALED }$97. 

Chesnut filly, 2 yrs. old, by Belzoni, 
out of Amanda by Morisco [see brood 
mare No.2.] Belzoni, br. c. (brother 
to Belshazzar), by Blacklock, out of 
Manuella by Dick Andrews, her dam 
Mandane by Pot-8-o’s, out of Young 
Camilla by Woodpecker, &c. 

No. 2. Brown filly, 2 yrs. old, by Ca- 
mel, out of Miranda by Woful [see No. 
15.} Camel, br. c., bred in 1822, was 
got by Whalebone, dam by Selim, out 
of Maiden by Sir Peter—Phenomenon 
—-Matron by Florizel——Maiden by 
Matchem. 

YEARLING COLTS. FOALED 1838. 

No. 1. Brown colt by Consol, dam by 
Williamson’s Ditto [see No. 5.] Con- 
sol, b.c, bred by Mr. G. Walker in 
1828, was got by Lottery, out of a Bay 
Mare bred by Mr. Best in 1813, by Cer- 
berus; her dam (Merlin’s dam) by Del- 
pini (son of Highflyer), out of Tipple 
Cider by King Fergus—Silvia by Young 
Marske, &c. Ke. Lottery was by Tramp 
(son of Dick Andrews), out of Mandane 
by Pot-8-o’s, &c. Cerberus was by 
Gohanna (son of Mercury), dam by He- 
rod, out of Desdemona by Marske, &c. 

No. 2. Bay colt by Consol, out of the 
Woful mare [No. 6.] 

No. 3. Gray colt by Stumps, out of 
the bay Filho da Pure Saas [No. 7.} 
Stumps, gr. c., bred in 1822, was got by 
Whalebone, out of Scotina by Delpini; 
her dam Scota by Eclipse—Herod, &c. 

No. 4. Bay colt by Muley Moloch, out 
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of Sister to Puss by Teniers [see No. 
11.] Muley Moloch, br. c., bredin 1830, 
was got by Muley (sire of Leviathan), 
out of Nancy (dam of Longwaist) by 
Dick Andrews; her dam Spitfire by Be- 
ningbrough—Young Sir Peter—Engi- 
neer, &c. Muley was by Orville, out of 
Eleanor by Whiskey, &c. 

No. 5. Chesnut colt by Velocipede, 
out of Sister to Fearnhurst by Peter Le- 
ly [see No. 12.] Velocipede, ch. c., 
bred in 1825, was got by Blacklock, dam 
by Juniper (son of Whiskey), her dam by 
Sorcerer, out of Virgin by Sir Peter— 
Pot-8-0’s—Herod, &c. 

No. 6. Chesnut colt by Consol, out of 
Hope by Rubens [No. 14.] 

No. 7. Chesnut colt by Glaucus, out 
of Miranda by Woful [No. 15.} Glau- 
cus (the property of Messrs. Tattersall, 
London,) br. c., bred in 1830, was got 
by Partisan, out of Nanine by Selim (sire 
of Sultan), her dam Bizarre by Peruvian 
(son of Sir Peter), out of Violante by 
John Bull, &c. 

No. 8. Brown colt by Consol, out of 
Plenty by Emilius [No. 17.] 

No. 9. Gray colt by Stumps, out of a 
ch. m. bred by Sir Thomas Stanley in 
1833, by Battledore, out of Mima by 
Gen. Mina; her dam Maid of Lorn by 
Castrel—Richardson’s Marske, &c. &c. 

YEARLING FILLIES, FOALED 1838. 

No. 1. Chesnut filly by -Actewon, out 
of Amanda by Morisco [No. 2.]  Ac- 
txon, ch. c., bred in 1822, was by Scud, 
(son of Beningbrough), out of Diarra 
(sister to Emily, dam of Emilius,) by 
Stamford—her dam by Whiskey, out of 
Gray Dorimant, &c. 

No. 2. Brown filly by Stumps, out of 
— s Daughter by Filho da Puta [No. 


9.] 

No. 3. Bay filly by Consol, out of 
Gabrielle by Partisan [see No. 13.] 

No. 4. Bay filly by Langar, out of 
Miss Golborn by Lottery [No. 16.] 

No. 5. Bay filly by Buzzard, out of 
Bay mare (dead) by Sandbeck (son of 
Catton) ; her dam Ursula by Cervantes, 
out of Fanny by Sir Peter—Diomed, 
&c. Buzzard, b. c., bred in 1821, was 
got by Blacklock, out of Miss Newton 

by Delpini; her dam Tipple Cider by 
King Fergus, &c. ° 

No. 6. Brown filly by Consol, out of 

Sarah Bell by Sir Archy [No. 20.] 
COLTS FOALED 1839. 
No. 1. Chesnut colt by Consol, out of 


Adana by Sultan [brood mare No. 1.] 

No. 2. Br. c. Doustrut, by Berners’ 
Comus or Consol, out of Chance by 
Patron [see No. 10.] 

No. 3. Ch. c. Wares, by Berners’ 
Pash out of Sister to Puss by ‘Teniers 
[No. 11.] 

No. 4. Bay colt by Consol, out of Sis- 
ter to Fearnhurst by Peter Lely [No. 
12.] 

No. 5. Ch. c. Promisr, by Berners’ 
Comus, out of Hope by Rubens [No. 14. ] 

No. 6. Chesnut colt by Consol, out of 
Rachel by Partisan [No. 18.] 

FILLIES FOALED 1839. 

No. 1. Brown filly by Berners’ Comus 
or Consol, out of Amanda by Morisco 
[No. 2.] 

No. 2. Br. f. Merror, by Berners’ 
Comus, out of Amina by Gaberlunzie 
[No. 3.] 

No. 3. B.f. Premium, by Consol, dam 
by Woful, out of Allegretta by ‘Trumpa- 
tor [No. 6.] 

No. 4. Br. f. Buaze, by Berners’ Co- 
mus, out of bay Filho da Puta Mare 
[No. 7.] 

No. 5. Chesnut filly by Consol or 
Berners’ Comus, out of Gabrielle by 
Partisan [No. 13.] 

No. 6. B. f. Expepition, by Consol, 
out of Miranda by Woful [No. 15.] 

No. 7. Br. f. Omnium, by Consol, out 
of Vamp by Langar [No. 19.] 

No 8. B.f. Orpuan, by Consol, dam 
(dead) by Sandbeck, out of Ursula by 
Cervantes—Sir Peter—Diomed, &c. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Stallions, Imported........--..-- 2 
Brood Mares, Imported....-....-..- 19 
* _—— Pees 1 
Two-year-old Fillies.........--... 2 
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Foals bred this season by Wiutiam Wit- 
Liams, Esq., at Poplar Grove, near 
Nashville, Tenn., out of the following 
mares :— 

Oceana—B. c. by Imp. Philip. 
Courtesy—B. f. by ditto. 
Lovisa—B. f. by ditto. 
Autipa—B. f. by Pacific. 
Cr10o—Missed to Rattler. 
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